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The Record-Breaking Goodyear Silents 

How they Cut Up the Sod in Ohio 

By J. H. McFARLANE 


W HEN most of us studied geography, 
Akron, Ohio, was about as vague 
to our sense of location as were the 
imaginary lines and places we were 
expected to visualize. But since 
the great concern that has become famous for 
giving the deaf a “square deal” has made that 
town its headquarters, it is no longer necessary 
to append the capital O in writing Akron. 
Nor does it stump the “smart kids” any more 
to tell the chief product of the “Rubber City.” 

But Akron, which to the silent world means, 
Goodyear, produces something just as contribu- 
tory to the citjr’s fame, in the eyes of fandom, as 
rubber goods; that is champion athletic teams. 
And it has happened that in the rough and tumble 
of the football season just closed in that territory 
the team that came out on top, cleaning up every- 
thing on its schedule to the tune of 205 points 
to their opponents 26, goes by the homely name 
of “Goodyear Mutes.” 

For the “dope” on the team’s prowess presented 
herewith we are indebted to its manager, K. B. 
Ayers, who has nursed it from its infancy, and 
F. A. Moore, star Gallaudet quarterback and 
coach, who is largely responsible for the good 
showing of the team during the past season. 

In 1916 nobody around Akron thought that the 
innocent nurslings which were expected to keep 



A. D. MARTIN 

Who looks after the Physical and Mental 
welfare of the Goodyear Deaf. A popular 
young man of excellent education and 
address. 


in the “silent” background, would develop into 
the terrible “huskies" of 1918. The original 
team of the year, which had no other coaching 
than the hard knocks it got in furnishing its 
bigger opponents with some “practice,” had a 
lot of football sense pounded into it. 

The following year, Ayers along with coach 
Martin began to whip up the team in earnest, 
starting the season by taking a fall out of the 
Goodyear Regulars — it being as good as a victory 
to the lowly “silents” to bring their “all-star” 
opponents down to a 7 — 6 score even though the 
game was counted lost. That game revolution- 
ized things for the deaf team, and instead of 
running after games as formerly, it got plenty 
of “practice” at the expense of the other fellows. 
In short, its fame spread so rapidly that it was 
obliged to take a trip in which it cleaned up 
quite a strip of territory, winning seven out of 
nine games. The big game of the trip was one 
by which it won the championship from the 
Columbus semi-professional team. 

But it took the season of 1918 to build up the 
team into championship form. This year the 
management, represented by Ayers, who is a 
wily Connie Mack for grabbing college-bred 
material, and hustler Martin, did some scouting. 
They brought Moore, who coached the 1917 
Gallaudet team, and set him on the job. Later 



Standing left to right — Newman, sub back; Lowry, sub center; Classen, sub fullback; Barron, sub right half; Seinensohn. captain and full— 
'ack; Moore, coach and quarterback; Weber, left half; Ewing, right guard; Dille, left end; Keeley, right half; Martin, left tackle and director; 
Andrewjeski, sub quarterback. 


Kneeling — Ayers, manager; Marshall, right end; Stottler, right guard; Payne, sub guard; Thompson, center; Fitzgerald, left guard; Roller, 
right tackle; McMullen, sub end; Williams, sub back. 
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Keeley, L. H. B. Moore, Coach and Q. B. Barron, R. H. B. Captain Sensenhon, F. B. Marshall, R. E. 


on, having a big hole in their line to plug up. 
they pulled off a stunt never dreamed of by 
“Hurry tip” Yost in his best seasons. They 
literally landed Marshall, former Gallaudet right 
end, pulling him off the train, on which he was 
speeding northward to a softer proposition, for 
a look at their “crack” aggregation. That look 
was enough — the football blood of the “boss” 
was up at the sight of the remnant of his old 
“wrecking crew," and he decided to take a stop- 
over. 

This formidable football machine, under the 
tuition of Coach Moore, ploughed its way 
through all comers without the loss of a game, 
by which it won the title of the “champion foot- 
ball team of middleweight class in northern 
Ohio.” 

In a post-season game, the team, or what was 
left of it after its strenuous schedule, a number 
of its regular players not being in its line-up, 
ran up against a team of heavyweight profession- 
als. coming out the loser by a score that doesn’t 
tell anything against them — 9 to o. For this un- 
important loss the -manager says he has no alibi, 
but he doesn’t need any seeing that the sporting 
editor who wrote up the game furnished him with 
a good one, and besides the team had the con- 
solation of bringing home $473 as a contribution 
to the Goodyear Athletic Association. 

The record of the team for the season here- 
with given is worth some conspicuous space in 
any of our publications for the inspiration it 

may afford other “silent” teams. 

Goodyear Mu^es....53 Akron Bulldogs o • 

„ 1 Kenmore Cadets.... o - 

(forfeit by non-appear- 

ance) 

„ 41 Goodyear Regulars. 13 

„ „ 26 Akron Marlowes... 7 

,, „ 20 Lorain Groves o 

„ o Camp Sherman o • 

„ 52 Columbus Barracks, o 

„ 10 Goodyear Regulars. 6 

Such a scoring machine naturally set its part 
of the football world agog, as these clippings 
from the Wingfoot Clan will show: 

Goodyear Mutes created the biggest sensation 
of the present football season, when they held 
the strong Camp Sherman eleven to a o to o score, 
at Chillicothe, November 10th. It was the first 
game that was played in that part of the State for 
the last five weeks. Nearly 800 soldiers wit- 
nessed the battle. Many of them were former 
Goodyearites. 

Our team was greatly outweighed by the sol- 
dier boys and consequently w'as outplayed to a 
certain extent, but as a general rule, she more 
than held her own during the forty minutes of 
footballing. Moore, quarterback, and Marshall, 
end, played the best for the Mutes. 

if + $ 

Football during 1918 was also a decided success. 


Hardly more could be asked of the Silent team. 

The personnel of the team is best summed 
up in the following annotation from the same 
source : 

Starting on the left wing, Dille holds down the 
position. He does more than hold it down, for 
he stars, as it were. He only had his first real 
trial last Sunday against the Marlowes. but he 
made good in that trial and is to be heard from. 
He is big and fast. 

McMullen, who is also stationed there, is the 
physical opposite of Dille in regards to weight. 
He is very small, but is also very fast on his feet. 
He hails from Mississippi, where he made a re- 
putation to be envied by all mute players. Me 
Mullen proves very handy at either end. 

At left tackle, A. D. Martin has proven himself 
to be the bulwark of the squad for the past two 
seasons. He is big and strong and likes nothing 
better than to get on the defensive side of a line 
plunge and toss the opponents back. He likes it 
right there in the middle of the heap, with every 
one piling on him. He liked it too well, however, 
a couple of weeks ago. and has been on the hos- 
pital list with a twdsted ankle. He expects to get 
into the Lorain Grove game this coming Sunday, 
though. 

Roller also plays at left tackle. Roller cut his 
arm last Labor Day in a swimming meet at Sum- 
mit Beach Park. The kind of an athlete that he 
is. is shown by the fact that he won three events, 
anyway. That’s the way he plays football and it 
makes him very' valuable to the Silents. He can 
play either tackle or guard. They dub him 
modest but sinewy. 

Fitzgerald, left guard, is very husky and is a 
stonewall on the offensive and defensive. That 
he is interested in the game is right, for he hasn’t 
missed a game since the first days of Goodyear 
Mute football. And he is the same kind of a 
player that he is of being interested in it. 

Thompson, who is a native of Idaho, and who 
plays the center position, is a very good man. 
Handicapped by being small, he more than makes 
up for it by his fast style of play. Snappy is the 
right word in depicting his football. Fie is a 
great factor in backing up the line on the offen- 
sive. 

A big Kentuckian guards the center on the right 
side, and he does just as one would expect any 
Kentuckian would do, play the game for all it’s 
worth. Payne is the man. and many a pain has 
he given an opponent. As he is a good runner, 
he is almost sure death on nailing the ball carriers. 

Stotter, at right tackle, is a new man who is 
making good. He is big and the tactics he uses 
are bringing terror to the opposition. The team 
thinks well of him. 

On the right wing, Marshall reigns supreme. 
That he is big and formidable, is true, as he was 
chosen to play on the All South Atlantic end in 
1913. He has no peer when it comes to his break- 
ing the interference w r hen it tries to come around 
his end. 

Picle, a new man, is going very good at center. 
He also can play at guard. He is rather light, 
but nervy. 

The Silents’ backfield men are also very clever. 
Keeley, a big. rollicking chap from Utah, is right 


Band entering Lorrain 


Rooters alighting from special cars at Lorrain 


Rooters marching up Main St. of Lorrain 


Edyo-Band at Lorrain playing between halves 
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Alumni Convention at Charleston, West Virginia, on August 30, 31, September 1 and 2. 



Howard Melville’s crew carrying water 
to the boat 

From left to right: — Edward Doenges of Mt. Ver- 
non; Henry Hester of Hoboken; Julius Seandal of 
New York and Oxley of New York. 


half-back. He is considered one of the best 
ground gainers on the team. It takes a mass to 
which earned the right to be called the amateur 
champions of northeastern Ohio. The Mute 
eleven won many games during the year, but even 
so, A. D. Martin and K. B. Ayers, who take care 
of the destinies of the Mutes are already lining 
themselves for what is expected to come next 
season. 

A star player was found in Moore, quarter- 
back and coach of the Mutes. He was in a class 
by himself and if it hadn’t been for injuries, time 
after time, he might have created national interest 
in football. 

down him, and his stamina is good, for he can 
buck many times on successive plays. 

Classen, known as Dummy Howard in local 
boxing circles, is at fullback. As of old, he is 
making dents in the line. While in school at 
Gallaudet college, he made a name for himself 
through the medium of his long heaves of the 
forward pass. He is to try the same thing this 
year. 

Big, stocky, wide-awake Sejnensohn plays left 
half. He is the biggest mainstay of the team. 
When a few more yards are needed, Seinensohn 
is the boy called upon and he almost invariably 
delivers. He goes, on record as having made the 
most touchdowns He is also good at intercept- 
ing the forward pass and backs up his line 
admirably. 

Barron amt Weber are other good men who 
play backfield positions. The former has been 
unfortunately crippled from the start of the sea- 
son. otherwise he certainly would have been 
heard from. Weber is light but fast and gives 
promise of what is to come. 

Quarterback, the hardest position to play on 
any team and doubly hard for Mute teams, is 
held down by Moore, captain and coach. He is 
the brains of the team, as evidenced in every 
game. He is not much in avoirdupois, but makes 
up in assigning a variety of mass, open, and criss- 
cross plays that opposing teams soon fly into the 
air. He knows ■when to wait for the psychologi- 
cal moment to spring his trick plays. He was 



captain and the pivot on the Gallaudet team 
with A. D. Martin. Marshall, Kelley and Classen 
when it won the championship of the South in 
I9U- 


Howard Melville 



“THE MARTHA” 

Howard Melville at the wheel of his favorite 
boat 




EDWARD HOUCK 
Champion and World’s Record Bowler 

It is not generally known that one of the great- 
est bowlers in the country is a deaf-mute. His 
name is Edward Houck, and he holds the world’s 
record of 36.227 pins for ISO games. Houck 
whose home is in Enterprise, Oregon, has been 
averaging 241 points on the club bowling alleys 
at La Grande. Oregon-, and four times in his life 
has he rolled the perfect score of 300. 


INSURANCE FOR THE DEAF 

Most of the insurance companies have re- 
moved all restrictions and extra charges on ac- 
count of deafness. Deaf persons are now accep- 
ted for insurance on the same terms as the 
hearing, and considered just as good risks, as it 
is generally admitted that since they are depriv- 
ed of the aid of hearing, they depend for safety 
upon their sense of sight to a far greater degree 
than do those who can hear. 

In the application of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, a number of deaf workers have 
already been affected by being discharged from 
employment. We think that if the attitude of the 
life insurance companies toward the deaf could 
be brought to the attention of employers of 
labor there would be little, if any reluctance to 
insure the deaf. In such lines of employment 
where compensation insurance is not com- 
pulsory, the deaf might just as well waive all 
claim to liability when it comes to a question 
of whether or not they are to retain their posi- 
tions. The new law is so drawn up to apply to 
the various conditions of labor, that it is difficult 
to suggest a remedy that will apply to 
persons. — Mt. Airy World. 


A DEAF-MUTE BOWLER 
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T was a bitterly cold night in February. 
Snow was falling, and now and then 
it sifted down our chimney into the 
.fire, sending up little clouds of steam. 
On the north side of the cabin little 
piles of snow were formed on the floor, for the wind 
was blowing from that direction, and it seems as tho’ 
there were dozens of places between the logs that 
Bert and I failed to discover when we had gone over 
the whole cabin, plastering each chink as we came 
to it. 

I had spent several winters in the cabin, but never 
had to draw my chair so close to the fire as I did 
that night. Even Bert, hardened trapper and woods- 
man that he is, confessed it was unusually cold ; 
and “Grizzly,” who generally spent the evening 
lying near the door, had sought warmer quarters 
under the table which stood near the fire-place. 

About six inches of snow had fallen during the 
past few days, which made it very hard traveling in 
going over our trap line : however, Bert made his 
daily rounds, as it is during the coldest spalls that 
trapping is at its best, for the wild life of the moun- 
tains and of the prairies must have food to sustain 
them, and when snow covers the ground they seem to 
be all the more eager for food, and less cautious in 
securing it. It is then that the bait that covers a 
hidden trap is most effective. 

We were both busily engaged in “fleshing"' two 
coyote hides we had secured that morning, drop- 
ping a word here and there over the probability of a 
good catch the following day, when Bert suddenly 
jumped to his feet, looking somewhat frightened, 
and “Grizzly,” who had been lying under the table 
fast asleep, nearly upset it when, with a single bound 
she reached the door, clawing and yelping in a fran- 
tic effort to get out. 

Was I scared ? Yes ! Speechless, for a moment. 
Was it a bear, a mountain lion? Bert drew his Colts 
and slowly opened the door, while I stood close 
behind with my Smith & Wesson hanging at my 
hip, forgotten for an instant. But I quickly regain- 
ed composure, and not knowing what sort of an 
animal we had to contend with, grabbed up my shot 
gun, as I knew it would be more effective at short 
range than my “six-gun.” The roar of his Colts 
told me he had shot at something, but I was unable 
to see on account of the darkness. As he shot he 
threw the door wide open and I jumped outside 
prepared for anything that should happen. 

“Grizzly” was lost in the darkness as soon as the 
-door was open, in pursuit of the animal, which 
I had learned by this time was a lynx (commonly 
■called “bob cat” in the Rockies'). By the aid of our 
flashlights we discovered that it had passed around 
the cabin so often it had worn a path in the show : 
tracks showed it was an unusually large animal, and 
I felt that there had been more than one animal 
prowling around during the evening. 

We knew' at least a score of rabbits made 
their home under the floor of our cabin, draw'll there, 
no doubt, by the warmth of the fire in our huge fire- 




place. If there is anything a lynx likes, it is a 
rabbit. He will travel long and far in order to 
cap'ure one, and when he discovers where they are 
most plentiful and easiest to get, he never wanders 
far from the place. But it had been so cold that 
even the rabbits kept close for a few nights. 

The howling of the wind, the snapping and creak- 
ing of the great pines that surrounded our cabin no 
doubt kept “Grizzly" from hearing the stealthy foot- 
steps of the animal as it passed ’round and ’round 
in quest of its evening meal. But when it gave vent 
to that terrible "Fee- CAc-Oic” directly at our door, 
it was enough to awaken- the dead, for. deaf as 1 
am. 1 heard it. or at least imagined 1 did. 

Bert told me it is the nature of the lynx to 
emit such a cry when it is about to spring upon its 
prey, and from this we supposed it had sighted a rab- 
bit near our door, but as soon as it heard the noise 
we made in getting up, it disappeared. 

“Grizzly” returned in about a half an hour, tired 
and out of breath, but there w'as no tawny colored 
fur around her jaws, and no signs that she had over- 
taken the animal, for an Airedale is built for fight. 



“The Scourge of the Plains” the prairie wolf 


not for speed, besides it takes a mighty fast running 
dog to overtake a lynx. 

The lynx is generally a solitary creature, but oc- 
casionally, when rabbits are scarce, two or three of 
them will hunt together, for the purpose of pulling 
dow r n larger game than a rabbit, probably a small 
deer or a young calf that has been born on the ranges 
or in some sheltered valley among the foothills. He 
is generally skulking and cowardly, but when driven 
by hunger, or when hunting together, he is a most 
savage l>east and must be watched carefully, for, if 
he knows he can circle ahead of you, climb a 
tree and pounce upon you unawares, he will surely 
do so. 

One of our favorite methods in trapping these 
animals is to hang the skin of a rabbit on the branch 
of a small tree, setting our trap directly beneath it. 
If a lynx discovers it, which he nearly always does, he 
is invariably captured, as they are much easier 
caught than other animals we trap. Still another 
method is to shoot a rabbit, letting its blood drip here 
and there several hundred yards, then drop the 
rabbit, building a small pen around it so the ani- 
mal can reach it only at a certian point, and in doing 
so, is caught as he reaches for it. Fastening the skin 
to the trunk of a tree is another effective method. 
In rearing up for the skin it steps into the hidden 
trap, and is held until the coming of the trapper. 
We had caught several fine specimens during the 
past month, and knew if the cold spell contined 
we would have unusually good luck. 

The streajn that ran near our cabin had frozen, 
which necessitated chopping a hole in the ice in order 
to get what wa*er we needed, but as this had to be 
done every time we needed it, and as the duty 
fell to me, instead of chopping holes two or three 
times a day, I decided Fd go to a spring about a 
half mile from the cabin, as it never froze during the 
coldest weather. Besides I generally shot a rabbit or 


two in making the trip, for they taste mighty good 
after one has lived upon venisons, muskrats and 
liear steak for weeks at a time. 

.Now, the wild animals that roam the mountains 
and the prairies have to have water just as we mor- 
tals do. and I had been wondering what they would 
do when all the streams were frozen. 1 asked Bert 
about it, and he told me if I would go down by 
the spring I would find out. 1 had never examined 
the ground there very closely, as it was packed down 
by the horses and cattle which were left, to shift for 
themselves in the foothills during the winter. 

However, one afternoon, as I started out for- water, 
the whole force of what Bert had told me . .was 
brought to my mind most vividly. On the wgy I 
shot a rabbit, and in carrying it, heqd down, blood 
had dripped to the snow for several hundred yards. 
In one place I dropped it in order to take a shot at 
another which I discovered hiding in a dump of scrub 
oak. Of course more blood dripped from the last 
one, and by the time the spring was reached, any 
animal that might discover the trail would have no 
trouble in. following it. 

But being followed by any kind of any animal in 
broad daylight was the farthest thing from my mind 
as 1 wended my way to the spring, singing “Oh, Bury 
Me Not On the Lone Prairie .” 

Remarkable, as it may seem, I wiv followed, as I 
discovered later. Imagine my surprise when I came 
in sight of the spring to see a lynx sitting there, with 
his short, tufted ears standing straight up, while his 
stubby tail beat slowly to and fro. I don’t know 
which was the most surprised, but 1 presume it was 
myself, for that lynx surely must have heard the 
crunch, crunch of the snow under my feet as I was 
approaching. Queer, too, it hadn’t become frightened 
when it saw me. I was within fifty yards of it, 
and I knew it was next to impossible to make a clean 
kill at that distance, as 1 do not pride myself as a 
marksman with a revolver. If I had my rifle at the 
time, this article would never have been written. I 
determined to get closer to the animal in order to 
risk a shot, and walked slowly toward it, but when 
I was within forty yards, it became frightened and 
disappeared in the thick undergrowth close by. 

It was a beautifully colored animal : and, oh, how 
I wanted that pelt of his to add to my collection. 
But I was hunter enough to know that only the most 
expert with a revolver could have killed the animal 
at such a distance. 

* * * 



A Winter Scene 
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It gets dark amazingly quick in the mountains, and 
by the time I had filled the two water bags I had 
brought with me it was that still, mystic spell that 
hovers between daylight and utter darkness — the 
hour when common-place things assume the shapes 
of animals, and everything that the imaginative mind 
can conceive. * * * 

I felt uneasy ; I had the premonition that I was 
followed ; and sure enough, I had been, for there 
in the snow, at my feet, a short distance back from 
the spring, were the tracks of the lynx. It had 
followed me for two hundred yards, in fact had 
found my trail soon after I had stopped to shoot the 
last rabbit. And I found, too, where it had left and 
circled ahead of me, knowing, it seemed, that 
I was going no further than the spring. I tried to 
shake off the uncanny feeling that had overcome me, 
but try as I would, I could not. Time and time 
again I glanced backward. Yes, I was trembling; 
tlie blood was rushing through my veins at a terriffic 
rate — beads of perspiration ran down my cheeks, and 
it was cold, bhterlv cold, mind you. But the cold 
was forgotten. The thought of being the hunted 
instead of the hunter had completely unnerved me 
Then I whirled suddenly, as some mental telepathy 
compelled me, and there in the path behind me 
was a lynx following my trail in plain sight. The in- 
stant I saw it, all the fear that held possession of 
me disappeared. I was myself again, calm and pre- 
pared for whatever might happen. I would take a 
few steps toward the animal, but every time I 
did so, it would jump to one side in the bushes, but 
as soon as I turned my back toward it, it reappeared 
I repeated these tactics over and over again, in the 
meantime shouting to Bert to come with his rifle, for 
we were drawing nearer the cabin at every step. 

I was hoping for one of two things ; that the animal 
would come close enough for a good shot, or that 
Bert would come, as 1 knew he would, if he heard 
me. But what I feared most was that instead 
of him hearing me, “Grizzly” would, and then I knew 
the lynx was lost. I was in hopes I could coax the 
animal so I could reach the cabin and get my rifle, 
and on the impulse of the moment, drew one of the 
rabbits from my hunting coat and dropped it in the 
trail. When the lynx came to it, he pounced upon it 
and started to devour it. This was my chance, I 
thought, so I turned toward the cabin for my rifle, 
but before I hod taken a dozen steps, Bert appeared 
in the trail before me. 

He realized the situation on the instant, and before 
I could realize it there was a sharp report, and turn- 
ing, I saw the lynx struggling in the snow, wounded 
unto death. And, in his jaws was the last fragment 
of the rabbit I had dropped in the trail. As I 
stood there my heart was filled with pity, as it always 
is when I have wantonlessly taken the life of 
some wild animal that will never roam its native 
haunts again. But still, the lust to kill is strong 
within me ; but when it is too late, it is all turned to 
sorrow and pain, but only for the time being. 

* * * 

Clearly that lynx was waiting for night. But to 
this day I am not sure whether it was the man or the 
rabbits that I carried that he had set his heart upon. 
The scent of flesh and blood was in his nose, and he 
must have been so hungry that he could not have con- 
trolled himself much longer. 

And, if it had been night an entirely different story 
might have been written, by Bert, at least. 


THEY GET THEIR PLACES BACK 

The State Board of Control has shown its 
appreciation of patriotism by issuing an order to 
superintendents of state institutions to reinstate 
all employes of the institutions who left the 
service of the state to do their bit in the war, 
provided they desire such reinstatement. This 
order affects about two hundred former em- 
ployes, and all will find their places waiting for 
them when they return from soldiering — The Minne- 
sota Companion. 


The best of prophets of the future is the past. — 
Byron. 
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Mr. Lewis, with Partial View of his fine Printery. 


Mr. Norman V. Lewis of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia is well-known in the world of successful deaf 
men. So much has already been said and written 
of him that 1 am not going to attempt another 
sketch of him this time. Instead, let us glance 
over the following comment, made by admirers, 
usually strangers, who visit his shop: 

“You have the neatest shop 1 have beeti in. 
Am glad I saw it.” 

“Best laid out in town.” 

“I am daftv about order and cleaniness.” 

“Your office is immaculately clean and is next 
to none in equipment. I always am proud to 
call.” 

“You have a fine, well equipped place. Should 
be proud of it.” 

“Nothing nicer looking in this town.” 

“Mighty fine.” 

“You have the cleanest and nicest place I have 
been in. I have had two printing plants here, 
but sold. A friend wants to go in again with me.” 


“You have a wonderfully nice place. Cleanest 
shop I ever saw.” 

“Your place is always as neat as a new pin.” 

“1 think this is the most up-to-date and nicest 
arranged shop I have been in for a long time. 
You take so much pride in keeping it so neat and 
clean. We admire shops like this.” 

“Your shop looks mighty fine. It seems im- 
proved every time I come. You get better with 
age.” 

Surely such remarks as the above constitute 
the best encouragment that a man. deaf or other- 
wise, can get. It does so much to lighten his 
spirits, removing the weight of monotony in 
routine. I'lie keynote of such remarks is their 
sincerity. Mr. Lewis, as one man says, “gets 
belter with age.” He is justly proud of his fine 
printing which is noted for its flawlessness, and 
of his perfect equipment which is the result of 
many years of application and hard work. 

Alice Terry. 
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Experiences of a Deaf Y. M. C. 

By EDWARD E. RAGNA 


Part IV. 

Continued from January number 

DUTHERN Alabama is not so warm 
as I thought it would be. During 
the cold wave our water pipes froze, 
and we saw ice enough. Sunny 
south and summery south are by no 
means synonymous. 

A cartoonist of the Cincinnati Post who came 
down at that time said that the term “warm, sun- 
ny south” is the worst libel ever uttered about 
the south. 

“Christy” Mathewson the old New York pitcher 
came down about that time. He stayed at the 
“Y” headquarters. He recalled his baseball days 
with “Dummy” Taylor. We were quite chummy. 
He could spell freely and knew some signs. 

During the cold wave I was kept stoking- the 
stove with coal like a fireman on an ocean liner. 
Y. M. C. A. men did all kinds of work and were 
never afraid to work wherever necessary. In 
order to help me in this kind of work General 
Secretary Bookwalter gave me an extra pair of 
army breeches. They were old and of such big 
size I thought they once belonged to Goliath in 
the Philistine army. 

I am only s' 55" and when I put them on I look- 
ed like a Turkish soldier. I found a pair of sus- 
penders and they hoisted my breeches up to my 
arm pits — so tightly I felt as if I was hung, so I 
threw them away. 

I sent my laundry to a colored woman down 
the road who took in washing, and did good work 
at a surprisingly low price. There were four or 
five wooden shacks in the camp serving as agen- 
cies for as many steam laundries in the city. 
They received and distributed laundry to the sol- 
diers. I patronized one once and from that they 
charged me, it was the first time I was ever mis- 
taken for “coal oil Johnny” Rockfeller. 

The camp was thoroughly policed by the mili- 
tary police who directed the traffic at the cross 
roads, and acted as sentries, though of course, 
each military unit furnished sentries for their 
section of the camp. The restrictions were few, 
but strict as far as they went. 

In the daytime they often stopped and refused 
passage even to Y. M. C. A. trucks and autos on 
business to the “Y” huts, because of some im- 
portant drilling going on nearby. 

At other times after drills the sentries rarely 
challenged anybody or made it difficult to get 
around the camp. Certain parts of the camp such 
as the warehouses, were strongly guarded, and 
at night searchlights played on them. The sol- 
diers were required to walk on the other side of 
the road away from the warehouses. 

I w r as not aware of this at first, and one night 
while returning from a fine movie show at “Y” 
but 59, I walked on the side of the road nearest 
the warehouses. There were many soldiers 
passing in the reverse direction. I kept going 
on blithely and unconsciously until I noticed that 
all the soldiers passing, stared at me. 

I wondered what was the cause of my sudden 
rise in popularity. Had they learned in advance 
of me that I had been promoted a Major General? 
Did they mistake me for General Pershing? I 
kept thus walking on air until a bayonet jabbed 
me in the back. My dreams were rudely dis- 
pelled and turning I came face to face with a 
sentry. On seeing my uniform he at once sort of 
apoligized with a few remarks and turned to go 
back, but we “Y” men accepted no favors, and I 
felt I owed him an explanation and gave one to 
his satisfaction. 

It developed that when rounding the curve in 
the road at the beginning of the warehouses I 
was challenged time and again, but kept serenely 


walking. The sentries had orders to shoot only 
in extreme cases, so this sentry walked rapidly 
after me. He overtook - me just as I was passing 
the end of his patrol beat, but his bayonet pricked 
me to a stop. 

This incident reminds me of a similar one I 
had in Albany, New York in August 1917. The 
armory is near the state capitol. The severe 
restrictions imposed everywhere in April when 
we entered the war, had become lax by this time. 

In the evening while people were passing on 
the street, I left the side walk and crossed the 
strip of lawn in front of the Armory to examine 
some interesting old cannon. The young sentry, 
proud of his responsibility, w r as particular how 
the orders were obeyed, and while I was examin- 
ing the old cannon he brought his gun to port 
arms and challenged me: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” “Get back to the 
sidewalk!” “Hey! Do you want to get shot?” 
“Look out for this bullet!” etc. 

It caused people to stop on the sidewalk. I 
glanced up and at once guessed that I had ignor- 
ed the sentry’s challenge, so I took the few steps 
to the sidewalk and joined the crowd and stared 
with them in the same direction as if I was one 
of them. 

The sentry's challenges and dire threats 
brought out fully half a company from inside 
the armory, to see what he was hollering at. I 
saw him explaining, but being in the crowd he 
couldn’t pick me out. 

Another time I was on my way' to the Buckeye 
Coliseum in camp, to attend a boxing carnival. 
It was pitch dark through the stars were shining. 
I wanted to get to the Coliseum as soon as pos- 
sible as I was late, so I crossed the railroad 
tracks and ran down the embankment into a 
swampy field full of grass, reeds and holes full of 
water to say nothing of going through a barbed 
wire fence. 

I crossed lots and headed for the Coliseum 
through the coal and fuel yards where sentries 
were on guard. I stumbled over the rough, 
swampy ground and was soon sorry I had chosen 
to come this way, but thinking of the thousand 
times harder and more dangerous fields the pa- 
trols in No Man’s Land in France, had to cross. 

I kept on. 

As I neared the coal and wood piles I made 
out a sentry by the gleam of his bayonet. He 
was waiting for me. I knew I was challenged, 
but did’nt hold up my hands and yell “Kamerad.” 

I made all the noise I could in walking on the 
planks across a ditch, so he could not say I was 
slinking around. I soon came up to him. 

He evidently had orders to let no one pass. 
It was so dark I could hardly see his face, to 
say nothing of his lips, and he couldn’t have told 
whether I was a negro or I was a white man. 
The parley ran something like this: 

“Halt! What are you doing around here? 
Trespassing on government property, eh? Come 
on now, give an account of yourself! Who are 
you?” 

He spoke sternly in a tone which usually over- 
awes the trespasser. I couldn’t of course, make 
out what he said, and feeling sorry because he 
was lonely. I tried to be sociable and mildly in- 
quired, “It’s rather chilly around here these 
nights, eh?” 

He didn’t appreciate the pleasant inquiry. 
“Shut up! Who are you and what are you doing 
around here?” 

I saw his form shake with vehemence when he 
spoke, and thought he was expressing his opinion 
of the Kaiser for keeping him out in the chilly 
night, thereby connecting up with my previous 
sentence. Knowing that such opinions were 
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further, and asked innocently looking up to the 
sky. 

“Beautiful starry nights these, what?” 

His form relaxed with deep disgust, and taking 
a fresh grip of his rifle he spoke with more 
vehemence and gestures. Light dawned on my 
cranium, and I saw what he wanted. With a 
cheery “good night” I turned and went up the 
railroad track to the road to the Coliseum. 

The Y. M. C. A. encouraged, arranged and 
directed all the sports in camp. It also settled 
disputes. 

In the first few games of push ball between 
whole companies, some soldiers got bruised and 
hurt, and as a result only twenty or twenty-five 
men selected from each side were allowed in a 
game. 

Football was regularly played, and the crowds 
on Sunday attending these games were large, 
argumented by crowds from Montgomery. The 
bands from the opposing regiments were usually 
out in force, and there was music a-plenty as well 
as cheering and real enthusiasm. 

The Buckeye Coliseum had a new floor with 
space for five basketball courts. All the sports 
were very well patronized by the men, and the 
athletic equipment was always sufficient. 

The home towns of the boys in camp sent down 
shows or delegations to entertain the boys, and 
we had a “Toledo Night,” a “Cleveland Night,” 
and so on. Some entertained us through our 
eyes and ears as did the Goodyear Friars and 
Minstrels of Akron. Others gave us a “feed” 
with our music as on Toledo Night. 

The entertainers from any certain town did not 
confine their entertainment only to such as came 
from their town, but invited any soldier in camp 
to be there. These entertainments were held in 
the Buckeye Coliseum which had a fine stage and 
could seat 12,500. Perhaps one might think that 
with 24,000 soldiers in camp, the Coliseum was 
wholly inadequate to hold all who wanted to 
come. Quite the contrary; there were always 
two or three entertainments going on in camp 
every night in addition to the large Camp Sheri- 
dan library and the usual nightly entertainments 
in the “Y” and K. of C. huts with pianos, movies, 
phonographs, talks and newspapers, to say noth- 
ing of the entertainments in the city on a five 
cent fare line, and any entertainment that drew 
over 4000 soldiers to the Coliseum, was pulling 
strong. 

The Goodyear Akron Friars drew in a crowd 
of 5000. it being the most complete theatrical 
troupe that thus far had come to camp. The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Akron 
sent this troupe numbering about forty men down 
with all its costumes and electrical equipment, 
and spent $4000 on this trip which covered al- 
together 1500 miles just to give one free enter- 
tainment to the soldiers. Being a business con- 
cern, Goodyear advertised their coming through 
out the camp by posters and in the papers, and 
thus drew a big crowd — fifteen hundred of that 
crowd marched to the Coliseum behind an 
artillery band. 

The entertainment included a full minstrel 
show, a boxing bout and movies. 

One of the features of the show was a dancer 
in a red silk costume and tights, whom they 
called Babe La Rue. The dancer toward the end 
of her dance whirled around — the centrifugal 
force naturally flowing her skirts upward. As a 
“Y” man and the Coliseum being under charge 
of the Y. M. C. A., I felt sort of scandalized at 
this dance until at the end of it the dancer took 
always expressed with some profanity, and being 
a Y. man I thought I would not press the subject 
off her auburn wig showing it was a man — a good 
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laugh from everybody followed, chiefly at the 
disappointment of “the other fellers” because the 
wild display of anatomy wasn’t the real thing. 

Toledo Night brought out a crowd which sat 
on benches massed close together. Cigars, cigar- 
ettes, chewing gum, and candy were distributed 
in baskets through the crowd. I was up in the 
gallery and watched the scene below. As soon 
as the baskets and boxes were empty they were 
thrown somewhere on the sea of heads, and soon 
there were more than a score of boxes and bas- 
kets tossing about for the soldiers sat so close 
that the baskets could not fall to the floor. They 
were thrown about on the heads of the soldiers 
until they moved to the aisles where the patient- 
ly waiting ushers caught them. 

The Coliseum was the center of the big enter- 
tainments and the biggest events were pulled off 
there. There were boxing matches between the 
champions of the regiments, on which occasions 
the regiment' and their bands turned out in full 
force to outcheer while the bands tried to out- 
play their rivals. There were usually prelimin- 
ary bouts and other features such as singing by 
good singers to make it a big night. 

There was another totally deaf man in camp 
in the service of the Y. M. C. A. He was 
Morris Isaacs of Cincinnati, a well known insur- 
ance broker about fifty years old. Deaf though 
he was, he could talk as well as anybody and 
read the lips with marked ability. 

When the “Y” was about to halt the work of 
repairs on the Coliseum because of the need of 
4000 more to finish it (it cost a little less than 
.$12,000 to get this Alabama State Fair Building 
into condition.) Mr. Morris went to Cincinnati 
and raisec^ the required $4,000 within forty-eight 
hours after he got there, and wired us to keep 
on with the work of repairs. It is a thing of 
which I am proud. Handicaps whatever they 
are can be overcome by determination. 

But to come back to where we left off — Mr. 
Morris — thanks to right living— was active, hale 
and hearty, and acted like a boy. He was par- 
ticularly fond of boxing and was sure to be one 
of the preliminary bouts whenever anything in 
that line came to. He invented the “disappearing 
boxing ring.” 

On one big night, I think it was the Cleveland 
night, he was in the preliminary bout. There 
was a big crowd out with two bands. The eve- 
ning opened with a “sing” of popular songs by 
the soldiers accompanied by the bands under 
the direction of Professor Protheroe of Cleveland. 
Every soldier was given a program with the 
words to the music. 

To be continued 


ROOSEVELT AND THE DEAF 

Roosevelt was not unknown to the Deaf. He 
could spell on his fingers (though they were so 
fat it was difficult for him to make much of the 
accomplishment). He was, by virtue of his office 
as president of the United States, patron of Gal- 
laudet College durivg his two terms. He 
personally signed all the diplomas of the gradu- 
ates. He came to know the deaf and their 



attainments largely through personal talks with 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, who often called on him 
at the White House. In the inaugural parade 
on March 4 , 1901 , he stood by McKinley re- 
viewing the spectacular event. A company of 
Gallaudet students came sweeping by in perfect 
formation, with banners flying and athletic 
trophies borne aloft. There were about sixty 
in all. As they passed the reviewing stand, 
Roosevelt was seen to uncover his head and 
speak to McKinley who leaned sidewise in order 
to catch his words above the din. He had no 
sooner done this than McKinley lifted his high 
hat and smiled. It was a scene that swelled our 
breasts with pride. We all loved McKinley but 
we admired what seemed to us to be the 
tempestuous, reckless achievements of Roosevelt. — 
W. S. Runde in the California News. 


MCMIX 

A building erected in 1909 in a western city has 
that date in Roman notation, MCMIX, engraved on 
its portal. The other day a citizen asked another 
•nan if he had seen anything of their common friend 
Danny that day. “I sure did,” was the reply, "a 
few minutes ago I seen him standing in front of Mc- 
Mick’s building over there on the corner.” 



The Sunshine Inn,” in Los Angeles, California, 
where Miss Cora E. Coe is spending happy days. 


Rolling in Wealth 

Among those deaf pupils of this school who 
have invested in the Fourth Liberty Loan bonds 
there is one boy who has purchased three $100 
bonds in cash. He is William Wearne. We wond- 
ered how he could afford to pay so much money 
out of his own purse. So we asked him how he 
had earned it. He said that he worked and 
earned a little over $800 during his summer vaca- 
tion. We at first could hardly believe it. He 
laughed and explained more fully. That is — one 
week after the closing oi the last term (May 22 ) 
he got a job in the Union Iron Works of the 
Bethlehem Steel Plant at Alameda and continued 
working till the day before the opening of this 
term (September 11 th). He often got double 
wages for overtime at night and on Sundays. 
Besides, he succeeded in getting $159 for back 
pay. Mr. Driggs, one of the teachers in this 
school, who worked in the same place at that 
time admits that William made more money than 
he did. Most all the time William was a heater- 
boy. He not only had to be sure of eye and alert 
of limb, but also had to remember every detail of 
whatever, thing he took as size, sort, weight 
quality, etc. — The California News. 


At a meeting of the Alumni Association last 
September it was decided to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of our school. To 
carry out that resolution a meeting will be held 
in the chapel on February 15 th, for which an 
attractive program has been arranged, and it is 
published in another column. It is hoped that 
the event will attract many of the former pupils 
and friends of the school, and that the chapel 
will be filled to its utmost capacity. The pro- 
gram covers the fifty years as completely, per- 
haps, as it could be done in such limited time, 
but if the entire story of the good the school 
has done should be written it will require sev- 
eral large volumes. From a beginning so small 
that it attracted no attention from any save its 
immediate friends, it has grown to be one of the 
big schools* of the country with buildings as 
well adapted as any in the world. Hundreds of 
girls and boys have come to us in ignorance 
and been trained to go into the world and suc- 
cessfully compete in the battle of life. The 
splendid work it has done can never be estimat- 
ed, but it is proper that at times there should be 
retrospection that the work may be better 
known, and the association members had this in 
view when the coming meeting was proposed. — 
Western Pennsylvanian. 


The Illinois Association of the Deaf at its con- 
vention held in Chicago decided to do something 
to relieve the deaf world from the stigma of 
Eddie Sullivanism. Sullivan is a deaf young man 
of exceptional criminal ability. He gets by often 
because of his deafness, which appeals to the 
sympathies of the courts and authorities the 
country over. He has operated in several states 
and it has finally been decided that an end shall 
be put to his career at large. He is to be tried 
soon for some of his crimes and Francis P. 
Gibson of Chicago will attend the trial as the 
representative of the Illinois Association of the 
Deaf and he will make an effort to have the limit 
of punishment allowed by law imposed upon the 
young renegade. Sullivan was at one time a pupil 
here. He is an all-round bad egg. The deaf as a 
rule are highly respectable folks. Seldom one 
hears of a deaf loafer or criminal or an unchaste 
deaf woman. The association has made a good 
move. — The Illinois Advance. 



MISS LOUISE W. GEIGER 
Who died in Philadelphia, Pa., 01 
14th inst. and was buried on the 17 


tn Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
was buried on the 17th in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Trenton. The de- 
ceased’s home was in Trenton, but lived 
in Philadelphia a good many years. 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


B PEAKING, as we were only the other 
day, or rather in the last issue of the 
misuse of “Charity” in connection with 
the Deaf, the very organization, in 
whose behalf the newspaper notoriety I 
quoted, through its head informs me that in the past 
year, they have had only one, or at most two cases 
of this kind. This is less than one percent of their 
membership, which speaks volumes for the deaf, and 
their capabilities. 

❖ 

Another phase of this sort of thing fyad a manifes- 
tation here the other day in the old “Souvenir Pro- 
gram” game, which is pretty well worked out. For 
what the solicitor wanted for a page, I could get 
'ihree lines foot of column, front page of the .Vcrr 
York Sun, Herald. Telegram and Tribune, for one 
day and have an aggregate of half a million readers, 
and of course, a run for my money. I told the soli- 
citor that Mr. Hodgson of the Journal, or Mr. 
Porter of the Stt.Knt Worker would give me much 
more space, and much more valuable space, for a 
whole year than he was asking me for the use of a 
page for a one-evening entertainment booklet that 
had no advertising value whatever. In fact, where 
merchants do contract for that sort of space, it is 
charged up to charity, and not to advertising. But I 
had a come-back for the deaf solicitor in the shape 
of a proposition by which I offered to spend as 
much for his medium as he would spend for my 
products, which I thought an equitable proposition, 
but he could not see it that wav. 

❖ 

The Register takes up the Hall of Fame matter 
with the suggestion that there should be a work pub- 
lished called “Representative Deaf People,” or some- 
thing on the order. Mr. Betts has probably forgot- 
ten that quite a number of years ago the late J. E. 
Gallagher, of Chicago, did get out a work on this 
subject which was very complete up to that time. 

In the original list suggested by Mr. Tracy, of 
-eligibles for the Hall of Fame, and in amendments 
that have since been published, two distinguished 
New Yorkers have been overlooked. I refer to Mr. 
Edwin A. Hodgson of the Deaf-Mutes' Journal 
who for over forty years has instructed the pupils of 
the New York Institution in the art of printing, wi f h 
an unrivaled and unequalled record as to numbers of 
men, and as to attainments and earnings. But to 
Mr. Hodgson, more than any other one person is 
due the founding and continuity of the National 
Association of the Deaf. With his own pen. and 
encouraging other writers, he made the National 
Association what it is today. 

The other New Yorker T would nominate is Dr. 
Thomas Francis Fox. who has spent a lifetime as a 
worker in the New York, School, not merely as a 
teacher, but as a guide, philosopher and friend, as 
well as counsel for hundreds and hundreds of stu- 
dents there. In National Association matter he has 
ably seconded Mr. Hodgson’s labors, and these two 
gentlemen’s presence at all the meetings in the past 
insured the usefulness and continued existence of 
the N. A. D. Both were present at the birth of the 
organization, both served it in more than one cap- 
acity, and no story of American Deaf Workers 
would be complete if either of them were left out. 

Not long ago at a gathering of the Deaf, a new 
game was invented for the entertainment of the 
guests. It was required of them that they write a 
list of the names of the ten foremost American Deaf, 
and it was impressed on them that the list was +o 
be National, not local. When the names were 
checked up. both the gentlemen I am writing about 
•were on every list, as there is no doubt they would 
be on any representative list of American Deaf Men 
of Note. 

ANSWER TO THE ANXIOUS 
C. K. Henry: — I do not know myself. You might 


ask Mr. Sweeney who conducts the “Jersey Corner.” 
but as the person has only been dead a hundred years, 
even that gentleman might not be able to enlighten 
you. as I do not think Mr. Sweeney touches on any- 
thing that has not ceased to exist for at least two 
hundred years. It is called the “Jersey Corner” 
because — Oh tell it to Sweeney. 

AnnabeixE: — Mr. Boxley now resides in the rural 
shades of New Jersey, just back of the Palisades. 
He still threatens to write for publication again, but 
the calamity may be averted till after the bone-dry 
thing is effective, when the public will be able to 
s+and anvthing. 

Trust New York to do things on the highest possi- 
ble scale. And by reason of its great deaf popula- 
tion. these things exceed each other each year. On 
the evening of the first of February the “Frats” had 
their annual reception, and this feature, like good 
old Barnum’s show, grows Bigger. Greater and 
Grander every year. This year over eleven hundred 
people, with few' exceptions deaf people, attended, 
making it the Banner event of all history so far as 
deaf people are concerned. An odd feature of this 
affair is. that the several social sets get together as 
they do at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
balcony is lined with boxes, and an observant person 
could go straight from the coat room to the balcony 
and without going in. ask the name of one person in 
the first box. and then promptly give the names of 
several others in the same box, and so on around the 
square. Then there is the several sets of sets that 
prefer the restaurant, where they spend the evening 
in reunion and always just about the same aggre- 
gation. Then one may safely count on whom he will 
meet from out of town. The same handsome Johnny 
Roach Philadelphia Bachelor, with the same set of 
cronies as he was w'ith last year, and the year before 
and the year before that and so back, and so back. 
Then there is sure to be the tall sycamore of New 
England, Johnny O’ Rourke of Maine, and of Boston, 
and popular and loved in Philadelphia. Baltimore 
and Washington as he is in New York. And w'hen 
he can make it. here you w'ill find Billy Japes of 
Detroit, reserved and quiet if you do not know him, 
full of life and cheer and joy if you do. New' York 
Division as host too. means that the Frats pour in 
from nearby points, generally Division Presidents 
wiith a host of attendants along — Irby Marchman of 
Philadelphia Division had tw'entv two with him from 
the Quaker City, and President Hagan of Bridge- 
port had half of his Division. Of course there are 
troops of youngsters not long from the schools that 
revel in all the latest dances but three quarters of 
those present go to see, be seen and to talk and to 
be talked to. Before the “Frats" got a foothold in 
Brooklyn Borough, an attendance of four hundred at 
any of the affairs of the Deaf w'ould have been ut- 
terly impossible, yet the “Frats” now' draw nearly a 
thousand to their summer outing, and the winter 
event as stated above netted the Government nearly 
fiftv-five dollars in w'ar-tax. 

The most interesting story of the wonderful Frat 
reception might be written by Mr. Littlefield, a deaf 
draughtsman on the engineering staff of the D. L. & 
W. R. R.. whose home is at Scranton, Pa. A party 
of us were en route for Imperial Hall while doing 
the “Shuttle stunt” between Times Square and Grand 
Central, that Mr. Shonts has given New Yorkers 
free with a five-cent ride on his East side or West 
side Subways, when someone nudged someone else 
and called attention to the fact that a nearby couple 
were lost in the maze and that the couple were deaf 
people. And it was even so, as we found out, and we 
took Mr. and Mrs. Littlefield in tow and landed 
them at Imperial Hall and took them home again 
in the morning hours. Mr. Littlefield lost his hear- 
ing at nineteen and never attended a school for the 
deaf ; he acquired lip-reading in the University of 


Hard Knocks (my own Alma Mater by the way). 
Mrs. Littlefield graduated from the Scranton. Pa., 
School for the Deaf, orally idealized. Except for 
attendance at Mr. Smileau's services at Scranton, 
they never met deaf people. Tliev do not, at least 
in the past, they have not read any paper for the 
Deaf. 

Tn some way, they learned that Greater New York 
Division of the N. F. S. D. was going to entertain 
at a reception on the evening of February 1st and 
they came on for it. Mrs. Littlefield was an “Alice 
in Wonderland” all evening and I am unable to think 
of any allusion that will fit Mr. Littlefield. It was 
a whole new world opened to both of them and 
I feel sure now that they have found the nearest 
approach to an earthly elysium for deaf people, 
the}- will make the most of it. 

.. ❖ 

One of the propositions offered for consideration 
at the Fraternal conclave in Philadelphia last sum- 
mer that went into the discard was a Labor Bureau 
suggestion. Now: in their way Labor Bureaus are 
a good thing but hardly and unmixed blessing for the 
reason that the right kind of school for the Deaf 
teaches bread winning pursuits that render the Labor 
Bureau an unnecessary adjunct. 

A man with a trade can get work. Put it up to 
him and he will go out and hunt up a job even if 
he has no trade. With a Labor Bureau that furn- 
ishes a bench for him to sit down on till the job 
comes to him, how much interest is he going to take 
when he thinks he is secure in the realization that 
if the way he does his work doesn’t suit^iis boss, the 
job and the boss can go hang for all he has to do is 
to go back to the Labor Bureau and sit down on the 
bench till they hand him another job. In published 
statistics of a New York City Labor Bureau I think 
it was stated that no less than seven “jobs” were 
furnished one individual. Of course the individual 
must have been largely to blame, but so was the 
Bureau, The trouble is that a good many people 
deaf as well as hearing do not place as much value 
on the work they do as they do on the job, looking at 
the job as a means to a pay envelope next Saturday 
only instead of a year from next Saturday, and ten 
vears from next Saturdav. 

Why is a Missionary to the Deaf? 

I ask because the other day while reading an- 
nouncements of services for the Deaf, several deaf 
pastors refer to themselves as “Missionaries to the 
Deaf.” 

Now I won’t deny that just as with other people, 
some of who are deaf need missionaries, but even 
then I w'ould not advertise that fact, and, too, the 
average deaf man, woman and child does not know 
the need of a missionary as we understand the word, 
or as it is understood with reference to certain 
heathen and barbaric and semi-civilized peoples. 

Perhaps from the ecclesiastical standpoint the rev- 
erend gentlemen are justified in refering to and ad- 
vertising themselves as “missionaries to the Deaf, 
and on the other hand perhaps it is just a relic of 
other days when everything went without question 
as the deaf didn’t protest, and theie wasn’t anyone 
else. 

Therefore my query. 

Why is a Missionary to the Deaf? 

There’s a certain big school Sor the deaf that can 
point with pride to many things in which the school 
has been a pioneer. Ora] teaching, military ins- 
truction, instrumental music for the partially deal 
and still other things. Its Principal, as w'ell as its 
Assistant Principal I am proud to call good friends. 
A little later on they will get out an annual report, 
and if it is like its predecessors, Io, these hundred 
and one years they will separate the speaking deaf 
from those who cannot by lumping them as senu- 
mutes as a designation for the one and deaf-mutes 
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for the other. Then all through the report the pu- 
pils, instead of being referred to as “boys” and 
“girls” will be called males and females, as if the 
subject matter were horses or dogs, and then I will 
start some missionary work to hearing Principals of 
Schools for the Deaf, when someone else can put 
the query as to the why of the missionary, with just 
cause. 

No, no one appointed me to the job. I just wish- 
ed it on myself. 

Alexander L. Pach 


RE-ENTER THE IMPOSTOR 

We have not heard much of impostors for the 
past year. Probably the draft got most of them. 
Now that the war is over, they begin to show up 
again. A San Francisco newspaper tells about 
one who went into a jewelry store and tried to 
get the proprietor to contribute a sum for the 
purchase of a peanut roasting machine. A 
policeman was passing and recognized him as an 
old offender and directed him to “Come along.” 
The proprietor, who had been taken in by his 
alleged tale of deafness, tried to explain that the 
poor fellow' was deaf, and the man helped him 
out with frantic gesture. But the policeman 
knew his man and quietly jabbed a pin into his 
anatomy which proceeding caused the impostor 
to yell and “cuss.” He is now serving six 
months at the rock pile and will probably think 
twice before pulling off another stunt like his 
last . — Missouri Record. 


ARMY HAT CORDS 

Hat cords used by the army are: General offi- 
cers: Brigadier generals and all higher ranks, 
all gold cords; all commissioned officers below 
brigadier General, twnsted black and gold. En- 
listed men in the army: Artillery, scarlet; cav- 
alry. yellow; nfantry, blue; engineers’ corps, 
scarlet and white: medical corps, maroon and 
white: signal corps, orange and whitee; quarter- 
master’s corps, buff; ordnance department, scar- 
let and black; army service school detachment, 
green; army detachment at West Point, green 
anl white; student for officers’ training camp, red, 
white and blue: most of the home guard organi- 
zation, blue and white, headpuarters field clerks 
wear black and silver cords; members of machine 
gun companies wear black and white. Cam- 
manding officers of the marine cords, a flat cord 
of black and gold with thin line of red running 
through it. Enlisted men of marine corps wear 
no hat cords, but a bronze device of the corps on 
the front of the hat brown. — Mt. Airy World. 



Mrs. David Friedman, E. M. Bristol, 


Violet Colby. Taken at the Palmer Park 
— the picnic of the Detroit N. A. D. 

| Branch, July 4th, 1918. A characteristic 
j smile of E. M, Bristol, our “common ) 


sense friend.” 



PAKWA, OR DIVING FROG 

Miss Myrtle Zelch is an enthusiastic member of the 
Y. W. C. A. in her home town. She is also a mem- 
ber of the “Camp-Fire Girls,” nicknamed “Pakwa,” 
the Indian name for “diving frog.” Speaking of 
the benefits of the organization she says : — 

“The girls are following the physical training, 
domestic-art, domestic science, fine arts, English and 
French branches, 

"In the summer the out-door work is carried on by 
means of clubs — hiking, rowing, horseback riding, 
swimming, playing golf, tennis and attending the 
Camp Fire meeting, parties and automobiling. We 
gather in the woods along rivers and lakes. No 



“PAKWA” 


matter what the season, how hot or bad, the weather 
no matter how large or small a girl’s earnings, no 
matter about the loss of hearing we can find a good 
time for even - moment. 

“I do not see why the deaf-mutes cannot join the 
“Y” as members. Believe me, it is great and useful 
to them for the reason that I did learn a lot at Pitts- 
burgh Y. W. C. A. in the past five years. Deaf- 
mutes are amazed that a deaf man did his bit by 
working in the Army Y. M. C. A. according to his 
stories in the Silent Worker. Much credit is due 
him for the reason that he can show he can do as 
well as the hearing people.” 


The Montana School has a moving picture 
machine and the managers of The Universal Film 
Co., has been sending high class pictures from 
time to time, for the children. The company 
makes no charge, the entertainment is their gift to 
the children and further more pains are taken to 
send only what is suitable for young people. For 
instance the “Passion Play” was one of the pic- 
tures recently shown, and others of the same 
character are frequently furnished. We can well 
believe the Leader when it says that both the 
management and the children deeply appreciate 
the kindness of the Company. — The Kentucky Stand- 
ard. 


Rev. Franklin C. Smielau has moved and is 
now living at Selingsgrove, Snyder County, Pa. 
His parishioners in Western Pennsylvania will 
please note the change. 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF. 
Dear little church, 

Divinely still, 

We come to thee, 

And bend the knee, 

To learn God’s will. 

Quaint little church 

So safe from every harm, 

No sound to jar, 

Distract or mar 
Thy sweet and solemn calm, 

Lov’d little church, 

With rythmic choir so dear, 

Each hymn in signs, 

Soars up in chimes 
To God’s e’er listening ear. 

Charmed little church. 

Sublime and restful haven, 

Thou hast the art 
To soothe each heart, 

When heavy laden. 

Nellie Eugenia Lorigan. 


THE VALUE OF A GYMNASIUM 

At all seasons of the year our gymnasium 
has shown its worth, but it is during the winter 
months that its real value is most noticeable. 
When the weather is unfit for outdoor play the 
gym is filled during every hour away from study 
and work. The usual equipment with basketball, 
bowling and swimming form a combination for 
more pleasure than the pupils could have any 
other way, and the exercise is worth a great deal 
to them. Health and strength are products of 
the gym as surely as anything else in their daily 
life . — The Western Pennsylvanian. 


FOR THE HENS TO COPY 

A little boy, who lived in the country in the sum- 
mer, was the proud owner of some bantams. But 
the fact that they laid such small eggs caused him 
great uneasiness. 

One day his father went to the chicken house, and 
there, suspended from the ceiling by a string and, 
immediately in front of the bantam's nest was a huge 
ostrich egg. Attached to it was a card bearing this 
legend, scrawled in a boyish hand : “Keep your eye 
on this and do the best you can.” 


I never advocated war except as a means of 
peace. — U. S. Grant. 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 



ODILE CHEVRIN 


14 months *4 old baby daughter of Louis 
Chevrin and Andre’e Chevrin-Bourgin both 
deaf mutes of St. Cloud, near Paris, France 
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The question of a new site is still agitat- 
ing our Board. 


Manitoba has already arranged to put up 
a $500,000 school for the deaf in the place 
of the one taken for war purposes ; so that 
the deaf of the province instead of being 
losers by the commandeering, have made a 
4istinct gain. 

THRICE-WELCOME GUESTS 

It is a good thing for educators of the 
<deaf to compare notes, and, as an especial 
means of doing this, the Annals, the Volta 
Review, and the various school papers are 
invaluable. We have added another way, 
during the past two years, and that is by 
having our neighbors drop in occasionally, 
to the meetings of our Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and give us a heart to heart talk. The 
most recent of these visitors has been Bro. 
Wright of New York, who laid over a 
couple of trains, on Friday, and gave us a 
splendid address on his work. The bene- 
fits to be derived from such talks is incalcu- 
lable, and we are hoping to have them yet 
more frequently at our future meetings. 


WHILE OTHERS SLEPT 

Municipalities eveiywhere have been dis- 
cussing ways and means of benefitting our 
soldier boys who have been deafened by 
shell-shock and the heavy detonations of the 
enormous field-pieces used in the war, but 
It remained for Philadelphia to act prompt- 
ly, and she now boasts of the only club- 
house for deaf soldiers in the country. It 
will not only provide free instruction in 
speech and lip-reading for service-men, but 
will give the same opportunities to overflow 
applicants from the public schools. For 
deaf men and women who desire to find 
employment there is a social service branch ; 
sale will be found for articles made by the 
•deaf, and residence will be provided for 
those living out of town, who come to study 
lip-reading. It is hoped that the club-house 
will be self-supporting, although a fund of 
$5000 has been raised to meet present ex- 
penses. Philadelphia has set a splendid 
example, one that should be followed by 
every city in the country. 


IN SIGNS 

It was a beautiful little tribute that our 
American Ace, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
paid his mother, on the occasion of the great 
banquet that was given him at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, in New York, a few days ago. 
It was the one occasion where speech failed 
the Captain; and he had to resort to signs. 
W hen he took his seat in the great banquet- 
ing hall, there was a roar of applause, fol- 
lowed by another and another, until the 
Capt felt it to be a call to say a word. He 
arose to his feet and made two or three 
attempts to speak, only to have his voice 
drowned again and again by applause. 
Suddenly he stretched himself to his full 
height and pointing to himself shook his 
head ; then pointing to a box in the gallery 
nodded with all his might. Following the 
direction of his finger, all eyes were centred 
upon the box, and there stood his dear old 
mother in gold rimmed spectacles swelling 
with pride. Every one quickly got his idea 
that it was not to him but to her that every- 
thing was due, and the scene that followed 
may be imagined. It was a glowing tri- 
bute, indeed ; and yet we shall all have to 
admit that something is due to the Captain, 
as well. 

A MATTER OF LOCALITY 

Since reading the little editorial in a re- 
cent issue of “The Deaf Mississippian” 
which refers to the trade-work of the Mis- 
sissippi School, we are more than ever of 
the opinion that the value of a trade to a 
deaf child depends largely on the locality. 
In its excellent reference the Mississippian 
says : 

“Only a small percentage of the deaf can 
ever hope to become successful linotype 
operators, but there is almost no one who 
cannot become a good shoe repairman. In 
our opinion this is one of the very best 
trades for the deaf. The writer knows a 
large number of deaf men who have become 
most expert in this trade, although many of 
them have only a limited command of lan- 
guage. Some of these who started a few 
years ago with nothing but their skill now 
own their shops and homes, and a few of 
them have automobiles and families which 
some hearing men would have to hustle to 
support. With the exception of farming 
there is no other occupation so admirably 
suited to the deaf. Every school for the 
deaf should have a first class shoe repair 
shop if nothing else in the way of manual 
training.” 

In our own state, the trades in no way 
compare. Our linotype operators are doing 
amazingly. Of our shoe-makers, few are 
working at the trade they learned, and, of 
these few wages are just barely supporting. 
No automobiles that we know of. The 
income and surroundings of the deaf who 
are engaged in farming, in our state, are, 
perhaps, the poorest of those engaged in 
any work within the commonwealth. So 
what is first in Mississippi, appears to be 
last with us. The past couple of years 
have been freak years with our graduates, 
our carpenter boys earning from sixty-five 
to seventy-five dollars a week, working on 


aeroplanes, and one of our half-tone work- 
ers, having a steady income of $82.18 a 
week, rivetting in a shipyard. Things will 
now go back to the old way, no doubt, and 
our printers, pressmen, half-tone engravers 
and carpenters will resume their former 
work, while the farmers will resume their 
bucolic occupations. In New Jersey, there 
is little prospect, for many reasons, of shoe- 
making and farming ever taking a place 
with printing and half-tone engraving, as a 
means of making a living among the gradu- 
ates of our school. 


WHAT DID SHE SAY? 

Passing down town, a few days ago, in a 
trolley-car, we noticed, as we came to a 
corner, where there were no passengers to 
get on, that the motorman looked expect- 
antly out of the side-door, and, following 
the direction of his glances, we saw a young 
lady standing near the curb. As we went 
by she raised eight fingers and then pointed 
down to the corner where she was standing. 
The motorman evidently understood for 
he nodded, put on power, and, whistling 
merrily sped on his way. Now! What did 
the girl say to him ? 


The deaf everywhere are looking forward 
■with interest to the screen showing of the 
pictures in which Helen Keller is to star. 
The story is by Dr. Francis Trevelyan 
Miller, who stands very high as an historical 
writer, and it deals largely with Miss 
Keller’s life, teaching what may be achieved 
when everything seems to be against one. 
The pictures are being turned out at Holly- 
wood, in California. Miss Keller next goes 
to France where she hopes to be a help to 
the boys who have been blinded in the war. 


MY OWN SHALL COME 

Serene I fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 

For lo! my own shall come to me. 

I stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 

1 stand amid the eternal ways. 

And what is mine shall know my face. 

Asleep, awake, by night or day 

The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 

Nor change the tide of destiny. 

What matter if I stand alone? 

I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap when it has sown. 

And gather up its fruit of tears. 

The stars come nightly to the sky; 

The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 

The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights; 

So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 

— John Burroughs 



I SCHOOL and CITY j 

A wonderfully mild winter. 

A little bit of spring in the air already. 

Our motion-picture machine is a great boon to 
us. 

The Mount Airy boys certainly can play basket- 
ball. 

Starlings are becoming as plentiful as sparrow's 
with us. 

Our skaters have scarce had an hour on the ice, 
all winter. 

The Columbus Alumni team were too much for 
us by 47 to 22 . 

Our valentines w r ere never so numerous or so 
pretty as on the 14th. 

Thursday night has been set aside by the girls 
for basket-ball practice. 

John Barleycorn is in about as high esteem, 
within our walls, as the Kaiser. 

The boys- will begin to put the base-ball 
grounds in condition, next week. 

A beautiful big butterfly was among the visitors 
to our grounds one day last week. 

The book-case just installed in the printing 
department fills a long-felt want. 

The reading hours are now among the most 
■ enjoyable hours of the week to our boys and girls. 

Master Richard Wellington Cross says he has 
a fine sled but that he “haint got no snow.” 

You never can tell whether little Charley Jones 
is walking or running; he has such a funny little 
gait. 

The starlings seem to have preempted all of the 
openings in the trees hereabouts and are already 
building. 

Miss Fitzpatrick has returned to the city, much 
improved, and hopes to resume her duties at an 
early day. 

The pay-envelope of Matthew Gronkowski's 
brother John contained $20.80, last week. Not so 
bad for a beginner. 

Esther Forsman, Viola Savercool and Helen 
Bath spent the afternoon and dined with Miss 
Tilson on Saturday. 

The courses in mechanical drawing now being 
given by Mr. Johnson are proving to be of the 
greatest interest to his boys. 

Elton Williams says that if the United States 
had not declared war on Germany, the Kaiser 
would now be King of the world. 

Anna Robinson is looking forward with parti- 
cular pleasure to her graduation, because she is 
promised a trip west with her mother, after she 
leaves school. 

The dish-washing machine is now in the cap- 
able hands of William Tuma. Samuel Brosniak 
and Willie Dixon, and the breakage has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

Quite a little party of our boys and girls 
witnessed the presentation of “Shoulder Arms,” 
on Saturday evening and all thought it one of 
Charlie Chaplin's best. 
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Anthony Groundy nominates Gen. Pershing for 
the next President and says he thinks .his 
nomination will be endorsed by the whole coun- 
try, when the time comes. 

The first robin has not yet put in his appear- 
ance. The boys and girls are keeping a good 
lookout for him, as they know a big appte awaits 
the one who discovers him. 

Mr. Butterwick, the former head of our wood- 
W'orking department, is back from the war and 
is making his home in Philadelphia, where he is 
taking a course in Drexel Institute. 

Helen Bath received a letter from her sister 
Edith last week. It told her that her little 
nephew aged six months could not walk or talk 
yet. but that he laughed all the time. 

Viola Savercool was the recipient of a gold 
watch from her father and mother at Christmas. 
She says that it is the most beautiful and most 
highly prized gift she has ever received. 

Willie and Jack Hunter, the colored boys 
recently arrived from Georgia appear to have very 
tender memories of the old south-land, and are 
scarce yet reconciled to th’eir change of residence. 

Recent letters from George Morris indicate that 
farming and stock-raising conditions in California 
have scarce met his expectations, and that he is 
thinking of returning to his old position in Flor- 
ence. 

The children have all been hoping that we 
would have just one big snow before the winter 
was over, but it looks now as if they were going 
to be disappointed. A heavy snow is the seource 
of a great deal of pleasures, but not to the sup- 
ervisors. 

The dialogue between James Davison and 
Esther Woelper at the meeting of the Literary 
Society, on Friday evening was wonderfully well 
rendered, and gave no end of interest and plea- 
sure to those present. 

Catherine Tierney is rejoicing in the tact that 
the rate of postage will be reduced to two cents 
the first of July. She says that she will not only 
be able to write more letters, but she will, also, 
probably, receive more of them. 

Miss Studt had a mild case of influenza last 
week and was obliged to give up the physical 
training of the girls for a couple of days. In her 
absence Jessie Casterline took up her work and 
made a most satisfactory substitute. 

During Mr. McLaughlin’s absence, Walton 
Morgan had charge of the heating plant and so 
successful was he that you hardly would have 
known that Mr. McLaughlin was not “at the 
wheel.” 

When Joseph Pepe went home he was offered 
a position at twelve dollars a week, he had some 
doubts about accepting it because, to use his own 
words “I needed the rest, my mother needed the 
money.” He finally gave his mother the benefit 
of the doubt. 

It is the rarest thing in the world for any 
graduate of our school to suffer arrest on any 
criminal charge, and we trust that the one that 
got into difficulty in Newark, last week, will be 
found innocent of the charge that has been made 
against him. 

Mrs. Anderson has had ornate numbers placed 
upon the doors of all the rooms in the Admin- 
istration Building. They are large and distinct 
and serve to designate clearly every apartment. 
Miss Bilbee. having two doors, has two numbers, 
and those calling upon her who might thihk 313 
unlucky, can step around to 315 and see her just 
the same. 
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Our engineer, Mr. McLaughlin, after a long 
period of uninterrupted health, has, under the 
direction of his physician, been obliged to spend 
a few days at home. He had a severe cold and 
was at one time, threatened with pneumonia; but 
is now all right, and, if any thing, looks better 
than ever.- 

Soreno Bice, a former pupil of our school, was 
married, last month, to Mr. Charles Maurer of 
Gfenside, Penna. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. C. O. Dantzer and was attended by 
the members of the Red Cross Society who were 
working, at the time, in the church. The couple 
will make their home at Mount Airy. 

Our Silent Worker force has been still farther 
strengthened by the addition of Mr. Hans Hansen, 
who Will hereafter have especial charge of our 
half tone engraving. Mr. Hansen is a graduate 
of the school and of the half tone department. He 
is a press-man, and a linotype operator, as well 
as an engraver, and is especially fitted in every 
way as an assistant to Mr. Porter, with whom he 
will, hereafter, be associated. 

Our Hamilton Avenue trolleys appeared on 
Wednesday each with a long iron and glass box 
strapped to the iron upright on the back plat- 
form. The ndw arrangement is for the passenger 
to put his fare in, the conductor making the 
change when necCsSarry. Sometimes, when a 
crowd gets on, it takes a long while to make the 
change for all and the car is detained for quite a 
time. 

Our boys never tire of their lawn competitions 
and games. Mr. Gompers seems to have some- 
thing new for them every time they go to him, 
and each exercise appears to be more interesting 
than the last. On Wednesday he selected sides 
and had a tug of war, and so evenly were the sides 
matched thart it took three struggles to determine 
the winner, each winning one of the first two. 
Just how it was won and lost has been the subject 
of an hundred explanations and discussions. 

The Washington’s Birthday party given by the 
teachers on Friday evening was in every way a 
success. It was, first of ail, a very enjoyable 
evening to everybody. The music was alt that 
could be wished for, the refreshments, fine, arid 
the dancing most enjoyable. What was yet more 
to the point was the fact that financially it was 
a pronounced winner. The receipts ate not quite 
all in yet. but Chough has been received already 
to warrant our saying that our school has done 
its whole duty, and then some. 

All chapel work has been transferred from the 
old assembly room in the main building to the 
large room on the first floor of the boys’ build- 
ing. The arm-chairs from the old chapel have 
been transferred, the moving^picture booth and 
curtain have been installed there and in future 
all exhibitions of pictures, parties, celebrations 
and devotional exereises will be held in the new 
hall. The floor of the old hall has been planed 
and it has been completely re-habitated. In fu- 
ture it will be used for rhythm work and as a 
sitting and study room for the girls. 

Margaret Jackson celebrated her seventeenth 
birthday, on the evening-of the 14th, by giving a 
little party in the girls’ srtting»-room to a number 
of her chums. Her guests slipped in, during- her 
absence, and completed thy decorations of her 
table by adding- cupids,- valentihes. and ribbons 
extending from the centre of the table to each 
plate. The birthday cake was a’ very fine one, 
and candies and peanuts were - added to complete 
the luncheon. Margaret was the recipient of 
beautiful presents from her class-mates, from 
Miss Cornelius. Miss Stridt and others, and' inter- 
esting-games were indulged in until “sleepy time. 
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MUMU. A Novel By Ivan Turgenev 


N ONE of the outlying streets of Mos- 
cow, in a grey house with white col- 
umns and a balcony, warped all askew, 
there was once living a lady, a widow, 
surrounded by a numerous household 
of serfs. Her sons were in the government service 
at Petersburg ; her daughters were married ; she 
went out very little, and in solitude lived through 
the last years of her miserly and deary old 
age. Her day, a joyless and gloomy day, had long 
been over; but the evening of her life w*as blacker 
■than night. 

Of all her servants, the most remarkable personage 
was the porter, Gerasim, a man full twelve inches 
over the normal height, of heroic build, and deaf 
and dumb from his birth. The lady, his owner, had 
brought him up from the village where he lived 
alone in a little hut, apart from his brothers, and 
was reckoned about the most punctual of her peasants 
in the payment of the seignorial dues. Endowed 
with extraordinary strength, he did the work of 
four men ; work flew apace under his hands, and it 
was a pleasant sight to see him when he was plough- 
ing, while, with his huge palms pressing hard upon 
the plough, he seemed alone, unaided by his poor 
horse, to cleave the yielding bosom of the earth, or 
when, about St. Peter’s Day, he plied his scythe with 
a furious energy that might have mown a young 
birch copse up by the roots, or swiftly and untiringly 
wielded a flail over two yards long; while the hard 
oblong muscles of his shoulders rose and fell like a 
lever. His perpetual silence lent a solemn dignity 
to his unwearying labour. He was a splendid peas- 
ant, and, except for his affliction, any girl would have 
been glad to marry him .... But now they had taken 
Gerasim tc Moscow, bought him boots, had him 
made a full-skirted coat for summer, a sheepskin for 
winter, put into his hand a broom and a spade, and 
appointed him porter. 

At first he intensely disliked his new mode of life. 
From his childhood he had been used to field labour, 
to village life. Shut off by his affliction from the 
society of men, he had grown up, dumb and mighty, 
as a tree grows on a fruitful soil. When he was 
transported to the town, he could not understand 
what was being done with him ; he was .miserable 
and stupefied, with the stupefaction of some strong 
young bull, taken straight from the meadow, where 
the rich grass stood up to his belly, taken and put in 
the truck of a railway train, and there, while smoke 
and sparks and gusts of steam puff out upon the stur- 
dy beast, he is whirled onwards, whirled along with 
loud roar and whistle, whither — God knows ! What 
Gerasim had to do in his new duties seemed a mere 
trifle to him after his hard toil as a peasant; in half- 
an-hour, all his work was done, and he would once 
more stand stock-still in the middle of the court- 
yard, staring open-mouthed at all the passers-by, as 
though trying to w r rest from them the explanation 
of his perplexing postion ; or he would suddenly go 
off into some corner, and flinging a long way off the 
broom or the spade, throw himself on his face on 
the ground, and lie for hours together without stirr- 
ing, like a caged beast. But man gets used to any- 
thing, and Gerasim got used at last to living in 
town. He had littlle work to do; his whole duty 
consisted in keeping the courtyard clean, bringing 
in a barrel of water twice a day, splitting and 
dragging in wood for the kitchen and the house, 
keeping out strangers, and watching at night. And 
it must be said he did his duty zealously. In his 
courtyard there was never a shaving lying about, 
never a speck of dust; if sometimes, in the muddy 
season, the wretched nag, put under his charge for 
fetching water, gdt stuck in the road, he would sim- 
ply give it a shove wSth his shoulder, and set not 
only the cart but the horse itself moving. If he set 
to chopping wood, the axe fairly rang like glass, and 
chips and chunks flew in all directions. And as for 
strangers, after he had one night caught two thieves 


and knocked their heads together — knocked them so 
that there was not the slightest need to take them 
to the police-station afterwards — every one in the 
neighbourhood began to feel a great respect for him ; 
even those who came in the day-time, by no means 
robbers, but simply unknown persons, at the sight 
of the terrible porter, waved and shouted to him as 
though he could hear their shouts. With all the rest 
of the servants, Gerasim was on terms, hardly friend- 
ly — they were afraid of him — but familiar ; he regard- 
ed them as his fellows. They explained themselves 
to him by signs, and he understood them, and 
exactly carried out all orders, but knew his own 
rights too, and soon no one dared to take his seat 
at the table. Gerasim was altogether of a strict and 
serious temper, he liked order in everything; even 
the cocks did not dare to fight in his presence, or 
woe betide them ! directly he caught sight of them, 
he would seize them by the legs, swing them ten 
times' round in the air like a wheel, and throw them 
in different directions. There were geese, too, kept 
in the yard ; but the goose, as is well known, is a 
dignified and reasonable bird ; Gerasim felt a respect 
for them, looked afer them, and fed them; he was 
himself not unlike a gander of the steppes. He was 
assigned a little garret over the kitchen ; he arranged 
it himself to his own liking, made a bedstead in it of 
oak boards on four stumps of wood for legs — a truly 
Titanic bedstead ; one might have put a ton or two 
on it — it would not have bent under the load; under 
the bed Wlas a solid chest; in a corner stood a little 
table of the same strong kind, and near the table, 
a three-legged stool, so solid and squat that Gerasim 
himself would sometimes pick it up and drop it again 
with a smile of delight. The garret was locked up 
by means of a padlock that looked like a kalatch or 
basket-shaped loaf, only black ; the key of this pad- 
lock Gerasim always carried about him in his girdle. 
He did not like people to come to his garret. 

So passed a year, at the end of which a little inci- 
dent befell Gerasim. 

The old lady, in whose sendee he lived as porter, 
adhered in everything to the ancient ways, and kept a 
large number of servants. In her house were not 
only laundresses, sempstresses, carpenters, tailors 
and tailoresses, there was even a harness-maker — 
he was reckoned as a veterinary surgeon, too, — and 
a doctor for the servants ; there was a household 
doctor for the mistress ; there was, lastly, a shoe- 
maker, by name Kapiton Kilmov, a sad drunkard. 
Kilmov regarded himself as an injured creature, 
whose merits were unappreciated, a cultivated man 
from Petersburg, who ought not to be living in 
Moscow wdthout occupation — in the wilds, so to 
speak ; and if he drank, as he himself expressed it 
emphatically, with a blow on his chest, it was sorrow 
drove him to it. So one day his mistress had a 
conversation about him with her head steward, 
Gavrila. a man whom, judging solely from his little 
mellow eyes and nose like a duck’s beak, f ate itself, 
it seemed, had marked out a person in authority. 
The lady expressed her regret at the corruption of 
the morals of Kapiton, who had, only the evening 
before, been picked up somewhere in the street, 

“Now, Gavrila,” she observed, all of a sudden, 
“now, if we were to marry him, what do you think, 
perhaps he would be steadier?” 

“Why not marry him, indeed, ’m? He could be 
married, ’m” answered Gavrila, “and it would be a 
very good thing, to be sure, ’m” 

"Yes; only who is to marry him?” 

"Ay, ’m. But that’s at your pleasure, ’m. He 
may, any way, so to say, be wanted for something; 
he can’t be turned adrift altogether.” 

“I fancy he likes Tatiana.” 

Gavrila was on the point of making some reply, 
but he shut his lips tightly. 

“Yes!... let him marry Tatiana,” the lady decided, 
taking a pinch of snuff complacently. “Do you 

hear?” 



"Yes, ’m,” Gavrila articulated, and he withdrew. 

Returning to his own room (it was in a little- 
lodge, and was almost filled up with metal-bound 
trunks), Gavrila first sent his wife away, and then 
sat down at the window and pondered. His mis- 
tress’s unexpected arrangement had clearly put him 
in a difficulty. At last he got up and sent to call 
Kapiton. Kapiton made his appearance But be- 

fore reporting their conversation to the reader, we 
consider it not out of place to relate in few words 
who was this Tatiana, whom it was to be Kapiton’s 
lot to marry, and why the great lady’s order had 
disturbed the steward. 

Tatiana, one of the laundresses referred to above 
(as a trained and skilful laundress she was in charge 
of the fine linen only), was a woman of twenty- 
eight, thin, fair-haired, with moles on her left cheek. 
Moles on the left cheek are regarded as of evil omen 
in Russia — a token of unhappy life. . .Tatiana could 
not boast of her good luck. From her earliest youth 
she had been badly treated; she had done the work 
of two, and had never known affection ; she had been 
poorly clothed and had received the smallest wages. 
Relations she had practically none an uncle she had 
once had, a butler, left behind in the country as use- 
less, and other uncles of hers were peasants — that 
was all. At one time she had passed for a beauty, 
but her good looks were very soon over. In dis- 
position, she was very meek, or, rather, scared ; to- 
wards herself, she felt perfect indifference; of others, 
she stood in mortal dread; she thought of nothing 
but how to get her work done in good time, never 
talked to any one, and trembled -at the very name 
of her mistress, though the latter scarcely knew her 
by sight. When Gerasim was brought from the 
country, she was ready to die with fear on seeing 
his huge figure, tried all she could to avoid meeting 
him, even dropped her eye-lids when sometimes she 
chanced to run past him, hurrying from the house to 
the laundry. Gerasim at first paid no special atten- 
tion to her, then he used to smile when she came his 
way, then he began even to stare admiringly at her, 
and at last he never took his eyes off her. She took 
his fancy, whether by the mild expression of her 
face or the timidity of her movements, who can tell ? 
So one day she was stealing across the yard, with 
a starched dressing-jacket of her mistress’s carefully 
poised on her outspread fingers. . . some one sudden- 
ly grasped her vigorously by the elbow; she turned 
round and fairly screamed; behind her stood Gera- 
sim. With a foolish smile, making inarticulate ca- 
ressing grunts, he held out to her a gingerbread 
cock with gold tinsel on his tail and wings. She 
was about to refuse it, but he thrust it forcibly into 
her hand, shook his head, walked away, and turning 
round, once more grunted something very affec- 
tionately to her. From that day forward he gave 
her no peace ; wherever she went, he was on the 
spot at once, coming to meet her, smiling, grunting, 
waving his hands; all at once he would pull a 
ribbon out of (he bosom of his smock and put it in 
her hand, or would sweep the dust out of her way. 
The poor girl simply did not know how to behave 
or what to do. Soon the whole household knew 
of the dumb porter’s wiles; jeers, jokes, sly hints 
were showered upon Tatiana. At Gerasim, however, 
it was not every one who would dare to scoff; ho 
did not like jokes; indeed, in his presence, she, too, 
was left in peace. Whether she liked it or not, the 
girl found herself to be under his protection. Like 
all deaf-mutes, he was very suspicious, and very 
readily perceived when they were laughing at him 
or at her. One day, at dinner, the wardrobe-keeper, 
Tatiana’s superior, fell to nagging, as i.t is called, 
at her, and brought the poor thing to such a state 
that she did not know where to look, and was al- 
most crying with vexation. Gerasim got up all of 
a sudden, stretched out his gigantic hand, laid it on 
the wardrobe-maid's head, and looked into her face 
with such grim ferocity that her head positively 
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■flopped upon the table. Every one was still. Ger- 
asim took up his spoon again and went on with his 
■cabbage-soup. “Look at him. the dumb devil, the 
•wood-demen!” they all muttered in under-tones, 
while the wardrobe-maid got up and went out into 
the maids' room. Another time, noticing that Kapi- 
ton — the same Kapiton who was the subject of the 
conversation reported above — was gossiping some- 
what too attentively with Tatiana, Gerasim beckoned 
him to him. led him into the cart-shed, and taking 
up a shaft that was standing in a corner by one end, 
lightly, but most significantly, menaced him with it. 
Since then no one addressed a word to Tatiana. 
And all this cost him nothing. It is true the ward- 
robe-maid, as soon as she reached the maids’ room, 
promptly fell into a fainting-fit, and behaved al- 
together so skilfully that Gerasim's rough action 
reached his mistress’s knowledge the same day. 
But the capricious old lady only laughed, and sev- 
eral times, to the great offence of the wardrobe- 
maid, forced her to repeat “how he bent your head 
down with his heavy hand,”' and next day she sent 
Gerasim a rouble. She looked on him with favour 
as a strong and faithful watchman. Gerasim stood 
in considerable awe of her, but, all the same, he had 
hopes of her favour, and was preparing to go to her 
with a petition for leave to marry Tatiana. He was 
only waiting for a new coat, promised him by the 
steward, to present a proper appearance before his 
mistress, when this same mistress suddenly took it 
into her head to marry Tatiana to Kapiton. 

The reader will now readily understand the per- 
turbation of mind that overtook the steward Gav- 
rila after his conversation with his mistress. “Mv 
lady.’ he thought, as he sat at the window, “favours 
Gerasim, to be sure” — (Gavrila was well aware of 
this, and that was why he himself looked on him 
with an indulgent eye)— “still he is a speechless 
creature. I could not, indeed, put it before the mis- 
tress that Gerasim’s courting Tatiana. But, after 
all, it's true enough ; he’s a queer sort of husband. 
But on the other hand, that devil, God forgive me, 
has only got to find out they’re marrying Tatiana to 
Kapiton, he’ll smash up everything in the house, 
'pon my soul! There’s no reasoning with him; 
why, he s such a devil, God forgive .my sins, there’s 
no ge'ting over him no how... ’pon my soul!” 

Kapiton’s entrance broke the thread of Gavrila’s 
reflections. The dissipated shoemaker came in. his 
hands behind him, and lounging carelessly against 
a projecting angle of the wall, near the door, cross- 
ed his right foot in front of his left, and tossed his 
head, as much as to say, “What do you want?” 

Gavrila looked at Kapiton, and drummed with 
his fingers on the window-frame. Kapiton merely 
screwed up his leaden eyes a little, but he did not 
look down, he even grinned slightly, and passed his 
hand over his whitish locks which were sticking up 
in all directions. “Well, here I am. Whajt is it?” 

‘A ou’re a pretty fellow,” said Gavrila, and paused. 
“A pretty fellow you are. there's no denying!” 

Kapiton only twitched his little shoulders. “Are 
you any better, pray?” he thought to himself. 

“Just look at yourself, now. look at yourself,” 
Gavrila went on reproachfully; “now, what ever 
do you look like?” 

Kapiton serenely surveyed his shabby tattered 
coat, and his patched trousers, and with special 
attention started at his burst boots, especially the one 
oil the tip-toe of which his right foot so gracefully 
poised, and he fixed his eves again on the steward 

“Well ?” 

“Well?” repeated Gavrila. “Well? And then you 
sav well? You look like old Xick himself. God 
forgive my saying so, that's what you look like.” 

Kapiton blinked rapidly. 

“Go on abusing me, go on, if you like, Gavrila 
Andre hch,” he thought to himself again. 

To be continued 


“The widow Dashaway’s husband didn't leave 
her much when he died, did he?” 

"No, but he left her very often when he was 
alive.” 


Speaking of a National 
Magazine 

HIS is my first attempt writing in 
the English language for a paper, 
although I have occassionally con- 
tributed to my French Alma Mater’s 
paper, in Montreal, called “L’Ami 
des Sourds Muets.” I think, however, a message 
of cheer could enable me to overcome the great 
trepidation that assails me when I think I am ad- 
dressing persons of knowledge and ponderous 
learning who contribute and peruse your column. 

I am bravely trusting that my youth and inexper- 
ience may be kindly overlooked. 

Mr. Schetnan’s article in the January issue 
of the Worker, initiating a National Magazine for 
the deaf should be greatly complimented for his 
efforts. 

It is a little over a century ago when the birth 
and dawn of a new era for the deaf originated on 
the side of the New World. Yet in the lapse of 
this long period, it seems strange that the deaf 
mutes have no magazine of their own. It may be 
that we are in a state of stupor and to remedy 
this evil, we need a get-together movement in a 
brisk business-like manner. At the same time 
utilizing our brain and brawn, if we ever want to 
catch up with father time and rise above our pre- 
sent surroundings. 

Indeed that old adage “United we stand, 
divided, we fall.” would serve appropriately for a 
gentle reminder and this is a very important fac- 
tor in the attaining of our objective purpose. As 
a precautionary step, the thought of this mere 
word, “failure,” should not hinder us in the least 
since success never comes to anyone except to 
those who have had to struggle for it through 
hard circumstances, misunderstanding, and lack 
of appreciation. Indeed, for a good and friendly 
advice, I would recommend the eradicating entire- 
lj* of the word “failure” from your vocabulary. 
Not long ago, while reading a daily paper, I 
chanced to observe the following quotation: 
“Some people never climb the ladder of fame, be- 
cause they are always waiting for the elevator.” 

As Mr. Schetnan, in the January number, clear 
ly outlined the intolerable condition that exists 
in many of our schools when he says that the 
most parrot-like repetition of things that are of 
very little importance, practiced likewise in the 
more advanced grades. I can vouch his state- 
ments. for in the experience of acquiring my 
education, I went to no less than three different 
schools for the deaf, and in each instance there 
were evidences to verify his statements. 

There are several reasons attributed to the 
lack of appreciation of good literature on the 
part of many whom are deaf. Perhaps the main 
reason is that the deaf child is denied the natural 
exchange of ideas, the numberless idioms and 
expressions used in the simplest daily inter- 
course. Whereas, the hearing child has all the 
advantage of these. The conversation he hears 
in his home stimulates his mind and suggests 
topics, and calls forth the expressions of his own 
thoughts. 

It is certainly deplorable that such little effort 
is exerted on the part of many teachers for the 
deaf to supply the kinds of stimulus the deaf 
child lacks which would be a vital factor in en- 
abling him to keep pace with the rapid advance- 
ment of the hearing child. The teachers also 
being, for the most part, without a special train- 
ing have neither the experience nor the point of 
view best adapted to give them an insight of the 
needs of pupils whose educational outlook differs 
so widely from their own. 

By persistence and strenuous efforts on the 
part of the teachers of the deaf to converse with 
the deaf child as she would to those of hearing, 
it is necessary to use chirology. It endeavors to 
overcome the evil habit of the pupils in talking 
about petty things in parrot-like fashion, and 
arouses in them the amenities of every day par- 


lance. It will promote in him a higher ambition 
to make literature his Utopia. 

I earnestly hope that as many teachers of the 
deaf as possible will read the above utterances. 
Not for the sake of personal gain, neither from 
a boasterous tendency on my part, but for the 
good and benefit, as an expression of my love of 
those who have the same misfortune as I. 

It happened that at the end of my school days, 
after I left a school for the deaf, to behold in a 
world very different as if it had suddenly been 
transformed because I had been embued with 
much of its taint. Referring to the above inci- 
dent. I thing that I am voicing the same senti- 
ments that befalls a large percentage of my 
fellow brothers. 

Resuming on the subject from which I drifted 
heedlessly astray, I would state if you want to 
get somewhere, it will not do any good to sit 
and wish you were there, for building “Castles 
in the air” will never start a foundation. Hence, 
I would suggest immediate action by the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three of our old boys 
whose duty would be collect all the names and 
addresses of prospective subscribers and of all 
those who are interested or sympathize in our 
movement of establishing a magazine of our own. 
It will do good to start a thorough canvassing 
amongst our national organizations as the Nads, 
Frats and K. D. (Knight De L’Epee). The per- 
son giving his name and address will be in no 
way under obligations, but as an evidence of good 
faith. In this way, we will be in a better position 
to assert the reliability of our venture, and w’e 
will start on a small scale, for we must remember 
that Rome was not built in a day. It would be 
an efficient factor in uplifting our education to 
a higher pitch, and broaden our view outside 
our surroundings. 

Every reader of our coming magazine (which I 
hope it will) will individually enter a class of 
distinction in the deaf world. It may serve as 
the staff of life for his brain and a lighthouse for 
the guidance in the world’s broad field of battle 
and bewilderment, success and long life to our 
coming magazine. 

Arsene E. Dozois. 


Iowa, the home of the “Corn Queen,” can 
certainly boast of having one genuine first-class 
farmer, if not of more. That farmer is James O. 
Hamersly, Hedrick, and we have every reason to 
be proud of him, being a product of our school. 
He had some corn on exhibition at the Farmers’ 
Institute in Ottumwa recently and won a first 
and third premium, but that was not all. He 
took two other premiums, one on clover and 
another on cabbage. As to the latter “there 
hangs a tale!” It was really his wife’s cabbage, 
not his, that took the first prize for being the 
largest in Wapello county, but being a woman 
and modest at that, she was willing that her 
husband take all the credit. He. however, comes 
in for his share, for is not he to be congratulated 
on having secured such a helpful helpmate? He 
is proud to admit that she is some gardener and, 
like unselfish men, does not hesitate to give 
credit where credit is due . — The Hawkeye. 


Henry P. Friemel was again in Philadelphia on 
business, September 28-30. and reported having in- 
vested some money in eight lots at Brown’s Mills-in- 
the-Pines in New Jersey. Later on he plans to build 
a bungalow on one of these lots. — Mt. Airy World. 

Miss Margaret Sanders, having passed the civil 
service examination last winter received summons 
from Washington to report for duty as a typist in 
the Signal Service Crops last Saturday. Sunday 
she returned home from Long Island where she was 
a farmerette at the Hampton Farm Unit for two 
months. — Mt. Airy World. 


The shortest definition of coal is “ com- 
pressed sunshine.” 

Subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. 
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History of the Origin and Founders of Ephphatha Episcopal Mission 

and the Ladies Guild of Detroit Michigan 


By L. R. M. J. 


N FEBRUARY 25th, 1877, the late 
Rev. Austin Ward Mann, held his 
first Episcopal services for the deaf, 
in Grace Church, then located on 
Jefferson Avenue. 

inths later, Mr. Mann with his small 
congregation, moved to St. John’s Chapel, corner 
of Woodward Avenue and High Street, where 
the Mission has since been maintained. 

It was then named ‘‘The Mid-Western Mission 
for Deaf mutes.” 

Two years before Mr. Mann’s death he sugges- 
ted changing the name to Ephphatha Episcopal 
Mission, which suggestion was subsequently ad- 
opted by Mr. Mann’s successor, — The Rev. B. R. 
Allabough, now' Missionary in charge. 

During the faithful administration of the Rev. 
Mission, w'hich suggestion was subsquently ad- 
instruction, have departed this life, others have 
widely scattered to different parts of the world. 

Few of the older members remain, anjong them 
two have been faithful in active service to the 
Mission, — these are Mr. August R. Schneider, 
Secretary of the Mission, and Mrs. G. E. M. Nel- 
son— well known to the readers of the deaf press 
as “Pansy.” 

Of these two we make special mention, because 
they have done good work, and are deserving of 
much credit. 

Mr. Schneider was born in Detroit, July 28th, 
1872. At the age of three years he lost his hear- 
ing from the effects of scarlet fever. He was bap- 
tized when quite young. His father was sexton 
of St. John’s Church. 

In the basement were the Club rooms, as they 
would now be called, before St. John’s Parish 
House was built on Montcalm Street. 

The Rev. Mr. Douglas Hoof and the Rev. Mr. 
Kirkly met Mr. Schneider then a boy of sixteen 
at a birthday party. 

They found him not able to talk and unedu- 
cated, and at their request, the Board of Educa- 
tion, sent him to the school for the deaf at Flint, 
Mich., 

There he studied hard and on his return to De- 
troit again attended St. John’s Episcopal Church. 

Under the Rev. Mr. Mann’s instruction, he was 
confirmed in 1899 by Bishop Davies. He is also 
a member of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. 


Mr. Schneider married Miss Elsie Warren, 
daugnter of the Rev. Lafayette Warren, w'hose 
father too was a minister and preached in Nova 
Scotia. 

Mrs. Schneider was confirmed by Bishop 
Williams and is a member and an earnest w T orker 
in the Ladies Guild. 

Mr. Schneider has been Secretary of the Mis- 



sion for the last twenty years and at the last 
quarterly meeting was re-elected for a term of 
three years. 

Mr. Schneider’s honesty and faithfulness has 
been fully demonstrated in the many years of 
labor he has given in the interest of the Mission 

Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson is a Canadian by birth, 
tho’ brought up in the United States. She too 
became deaf thru’ the effects of illness at the age 
of eight years. 

She w r as educated at Flint, Michigan, and after 
graduating from the school for the deaf, returned 
for a post graduate course. 

Her father, the late Albert Maxwell, was then 
a resident of Detroit, and proprietor of the old 
Griswold House. The Rev. Mr. Mann, -was a 
particular friend of Mr. Maxwell’s and received, 
whenever his duties brought him to Detroit, the 


hospitality of the Hotel, and no doubt received 
also much financial aid for the Mission, as in 
those days, money was scarce and funds needed 
for the work among the deaf. 

At the time of her Father’s death, Mrs. Nelson- 
left Detroit for a few years, but though absent 
from her home town, she kept in touch with the 
Detroit Mission, giving her mite towards its- 
support. 

In the month of September 1914, a few friends 
were visiting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Waters, among them Mr. and Mrs. James Hen- 
derson and Mrs. Nelson. The latter casually 
suggested that the ladies of Ephphatha Mission 
form themselves into a Ladies Guild, which she 
thought would do much to help the Mission. 

It was a year later, on October 17th, 191S 
before anything definite was done. On that date, 
at a dinner given by Mrs. James Henderson to 
the Rev. Mr. Allabough, Mrs. Nelson made a 
formal application for permission to establish- 
the Guild. 

The following Spring on April 2nd, 1916, in the 
Choir rooms of St. John’s Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. Mr. Allabough and a few ladies met, and 
then was formed the Ladies Guild of Ephphatha 
Mission. 

Mrs. Nelson named the following ladies as 
candidates, who were elected and served as first 
officers: 

President — Mrs. H. B. Waters 

Vice-President — Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson, (nom- 
inated by others) 

Secretary and Treasurer — Mrs. E. Ball 

Collector of Funds — Mrs. H. Brown 

Mrs. Nelson is now Honorary President, 
though she has not retired from active work. 
She keeps a close watch over its steady growth 
and shows at all times a keen interest in its work. 

Bishop Williams in a letter to Mrs. Nelson 
has recognized the Ladies Guild of Ephphatha 
Mission. 

It would seem as if that name should be an 
historic part of the life work of the Rev. Mr. 
Mann and should ever stand as a memorial to- 
him. 

The Ladies Guild, whose outgrowth of the Mis- 




MEMBERS OF LADIES’ GUILD OF EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL MISSION 

Left to right — Mrs. R. Rollins; Miss L. Grattan: Mrs. Ed. E. Ball, president; Mrs. H.‘ B. Waters: Mrs. H. Gottlieb; Mrs. H. J. Brown; 
Mrs, P. Polks; Mrs. D. Whitehead; Mrs. C. C. Colby; Mrs. J. Henderson; Mrs. J. Hull; Mrs. P. McNulty; Mrs. Wm. Grunow; Mrs. R. V. 
Jones; Mrs. R. H. McLachlan; Mrs. F. McMahon; Mrs. A. R. Schneider; Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson, Honoary President. 
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MRS. G. E. M. NELSON 
Honorary President Ladies Guild 

sion was suggested by Mrs. Nelson is now being 
carried on by many earnest women. 

May it continue in its good work, each member 
as anxious as the other for its ever increasing 
success. 

Too much praise cannot be given Mr. Schneider 
and Mrs. Nelson for their untiring efforts in the 
work of the Ephphatha Mission, and the Ladies 
Guild. 

May each year see it increase, not only in 
members, but in spiritual growth. 

The Motto of the Guild is “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me” (Christ’s own 
words to His disciples). 



A. R. SCHNEIDER 
Secretary for 20 years 
Ephphatha Episcopal Mission 


DEATH OF REV. F. MAGINN. 

DEAF AND DUMB MISSIONARY 

The “silent folk” of Belfast have lost a true friend 
by the passing away of the Rev. Francis Maginn, B. 
D„ at the age of 57 years, who for the past thirty 
years had been superintendent of the local Deaf and 
Dumb Mission, and a most loyal worker for any 
scheme to brighten the lives of the people who were 
bereft of speech. 

The Rev. Mr. Maginn was the fourth son of Rev. 
C. A. Maginn. M. A., rector and rural dean of 
fastletownrock. Co. Cork, and having lost his hearing 
in boyhood devoted his life to the spiritual uplift- 
ment of the deaf and dumb community. It was 
mainly owing to deceased’s energies that the local 
•nission flourished so signally, and he was beloved 



by everyone who knew him. On the 17th of Novem- 
ber he was the recipient of an illuminated address 
and wallet of Treasury notes from the members of 
the mission. 

The late Mr. Maginn was a Bachelor of Divinity, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, II. S. A., an officer 
of the French Academy, late vice-present of the 
British Deaf and Dumb Association, and for over 
35 years Church of Ireland missionary to the deaf 
and dumb of Belfast and Ulster. 

For the past eight months deceased was in failing 
health, but it was hoped that he had overcome the 
illness. However, on Tuesday last he had a relapse, 
and passed away this morning from heart failure. 
He leaves a widow to mourn his loss, to whom pro- 
found sympathy, not only of the “silent folk” but 
a host of friends throughout the country will he ex- 
tended . — Belfast Telegraph Dec. 16, 1918. 


As rivers, when they overflow, drown those 
grounds, and ruin those husbandmen, which, 
whilst they flowed calmly betwixt their banks, 
they fertilized and enriched; so our passions, 
when they grow exorbitant and unruly, destroy 
those virtues, to which they may be very service- 
able whilst they keep within their bounds. — 
Boyle. 


MR. W. H. LYLES, JR., 

Columbia, S. C . 

He is not deaf, but hard of hearing, being born 
and having lived here all his life. He lost his 
hearing when he was a baby, and being ambitious 
to become a photographer he took the course at 
Daddy Lively’s school in Tennessee, which is the 
largest of its kind in the world. His fellow 
brother, Mr. J. C. Reinmiller, who has the 
enterprising studio at Hazelton, Penna., was his 
classmate at the same time. Both he and Mr. 
Reinmiller have been very successful in their 
profession. 

Before establishing his studio in 1913. he was 
taught at the Wright Oral School in New York 
Ciiy for five years, having entered there in 1902. 
He has four assistants under his management, 
and is doing very well in his undertaking. For- 
tunately he secured four Mexican boys who came 
here to learn about our American methods. 

He is an active member of the Chicago Division 
of the National Fraternal Society of the deaf, and 
has been a member of this Society for ten years. 
He attended the first Convention in Colorado in 
1910. He is some “Booster” for the Atlanta Con- 
vention which will be held at Atlanta. Ga., in 
1921. He also is the member of several well 
known clubs in the City. His hobby is especially 
“Travelling.” 

Owing to his deafness, he was rejected for 
Army service during the recent war, but prides 
himself on having a brother, who is a First Lieut- 
enant, and who has done some exceptionally good 
work on the St. Michals front since May last. 


CORPORAL E. RYAN, JR„ 

Detroit, Mich. 

TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG 

I have seen the glories of art and architecture and 
of river and mountain, I have seen the sunset on the 
Jungfrau and the moon rise over Mount Blanc. But 
the fairest vision on which these eyes rested was the 
flag of my country in a foreign port. Beautiful as a 
flower to those who love it, terrible as a meteor to 
those who hate it, is symbol of the power and the 
glory and the honor of fifty millions of Americans." 

~ — Senator Geo. F. Hoar. 


EUGENE QUENAULT 
Founder of the Athletic Association of the Deaf* 
Paris, France. 


It is all very well to tell me that a young man' 
has distinguished himself by a brilliant first 
speech. He may go on. or he may be satisfied! 
with his first triumph; but show me a young man 
who has not succeeded at first, and nevertheless- 
has gone on, and I will back that young man to' 
do better than most of those who have succeeded, 
at the first trial. — Charles James Fox. 


It is interesting to notice how some minds 
seem almost to create themselves, springing up 
under every disadvantage, and working their soli- 
tary hut irresistible way through a thousand 
obstacles. — Washington Irving. 
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THE JERSEY CORNER j 



Conducted by Miles Sweenev 


j T has been truly said that “our best 
j friends are those who tell us of our 
l faults." You ought to read Emerson 
i the sage of Concord, “is a person with 
on Friendship. “A friend," to quote 
whom T may be sincere. ISefi re him 1 may think 
aloud. 1 am arrived at last in the presence of a 
man so real and equal that I may drop even those 
most undermost garments of dissimulation, courtesy, 
and second thought, which men never put off, and 
may deal with him with the simplicity and wholeness 
with which one chemical atom meets another. Every 
man alone is sincere. At the entrance of a second 
person, hypocrisy begins. We parry and fend the 
approach of our fellow man by compliments, by 
gossip, by amusements, by affairs. We can seldom 
go erect. Almost every man we meet requires some 
civility, requires to be humored ; — he has some fame, 
some talent, some whim of religion or philanthropy 
in his head that is not to he questioned, and which 
spoils all conversation with him. Hut a friend is 
a sane man who exercises not my ingenuity, but me. 
My friend gives me entertainment without requir- 
ing me to stoop, or to lisp, or to mask myself.” Thus 
Emerson. 


On many occasions I have been rather harsh to the 
pure oralists. But isn’t this a deal better than to 
pet, pat or praise them as if they were big doll ba- 
bies? or to leave them at peace .so that they may 
grow an alderman’s belly? And I believe it an act 
of friendship to call their attention to the fact that 
they have taken the wrong crossroad. They have 
chosen the left road, which leads to autocracy. Not 
contented with private institutions they desire to 
invade the public institutions for the deaf. With 
respect to confining themselves to the former, there 
is but little objection: but in the latter I can see 
nothing but “fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

It would, therefore, seem that the only true friends 
of oralism are the combinists, who aim to clothe her 
in democracy, and not to procure her a crown and 
bring her into contempt. But, dear me, how many 
of the schools that profess the combined system 
practice it? It is true that in those schools we find 
every possible care and attention given the oral end. 
Good ! But can the same be said of the sign end ? 
It is true that in such schools the sign language is 
not tabooed ; this, however, is not our point. Our 
point is, does the sign language find itself under the 
care of masters, whose duties are to preserve and 
improve it and protect it from corruptive influences? 
Instead, it is left in the hands of the pupils, left to 
make shift for itself or to go to the dickens. While 
in the classroom it is used little if at all, and least 
in the primary grades. 

In the light of the best ideas on education, however, 
this is a grave error. It is well known that a child 
will learn better in proportion as the knowledge 
presented approaches the concrete or the simple, 
both in matter and in method; the child mind being 
unfit to deal with either the abstract or the complex. 
Every person who merits the title of educator 
knows this to be true. Now, therefore, bearing that 
fact in mind, let us compare speech and signs in their 
relations to deaf-education, particularly to the earlier 
years therof. 

The “concrete” part of speech resides in the voice ; 
therein lies all its color, all its life, all its charm. 
This being lost to the deaf, what remains is an “ab- 
stract” presentation of knowledge via lip movements, 
at once subtle and devoid of life. Instead of receiv- 
ing his knowledge in flesh and blood form the deaf 
child has to be contended with the skeleton. The 
hearing pupil gets the egg with yolk, white and all, 
but only the egg-shell is reserved for the deaf pupil. 
No wonder interest is lacking and progress slow. 


Hence the supposition that the deaf are difficult to 
teach. Hence the beauty of making oralism the sole 
means of educating the deaf. 

To come to signs. In the matter of concreteness 
there are thinkers who assert the superiority of signs 
over speech in its complete form, that is, in the form 
experienced by the hearing child : this may be disput- 
ed: but as regards that form of speech offered the 
deaf child and consisting solely of lip movements, 
it is unquestionably true. Alike in simpleness and 
suggestiveness the language of signs excells that 
threadbare something which the deaf child is forced 
to endure. 1 o say "ball” in signs, for example, 
carries with it a degree of suggestiveness unattainable 
by speech. Wherefore, I conclude that the notion 
entertained by not a few educators of the deaf that 
the first years of a deaf person’s schooling must be 
spent exclusively in the oral department, is vicious 
and misleading. It is as much as insisting that the 
abstract should precede the concrete, or that the sim- 
ple should follow the complex. It is putting the cart 
before the horse. It is depriving the child mind of 
the only way of acquiring knowledge — through the 
simple or the concrete. 

Let me view the matter from another angle. In 
the last analysis lip movements are nothing but signs. 
Speech always implies something “hearable;” and 
since lip movements are meant to be seen, not heard, 
we have a right to call them signs. Here then is a 
dilemma. The pure oralists disclaim using signs 
and yet they do use them ; what is more, they use 
them in their subtlest and most difficult form. They 
use them, as it were, after the geometric fashion, 
and consider it below dignity to use them after the 
arithmetic fashion. 

Thus have we learned that signs are indispensable 
to the deaf. The true educator of the deaf will al- 
ways take cognizance of them. He will see that 
they are not given a subordinate place. He will see 
that very teacher of the deaf has a practical know- 
lege of signs, learned from some standard text- 
book, such as Long’s, and not from vulgar or nar- 
row sources. And above all, he will see that they 
are made use of in the widest sense and not merely 
narrowed down to the subtlest and most difficult. 
Such is the true educator, the true friend and bene- 
factor of the deaf. 

•j. 

It seems to me that the “Hall of Fame” idea has 
too much of vanity in it. It is true we ought to 
preserve the names of those deaf who have made 
their mark in the world ; but methinks History is 
a better and more modest instrumentality than a 
memorial building or a museum-library. 

As to a national magazine, I second the idea. It 
of course goes without saying that we must have a 
building in order to realize that object; but in this 
case it is a publishing plant rather than a museum- 
library. 

A book or a magazine has this advantage in that 
it can reach any home in any part of the world at 
small cost. A museum-library, on the other hand, 
has to be attended, and this in many cases means 
thousands of miles of rail or water and considerable 
expense. 

1 do not wish to discourage any national project 
the deaf may entertain. Only be sure that you hit 
upon a reasonable plan. 

❖ 

There are intimations in private circles that the 
Jersey Corner ought to be dumped out of the 
Silent Worker hag and baggage. Oh no, those 
intimations do not come from oral sources but 
from a coterie of “higher-ups” in the American 
deaf world, who presume to be scandalized at 
the “highbrow” stuff furnished by said Corner. 
They forget that what they mean for contempt 
turns out to be a compliment. For surely a high- 
brow is the opposite of a lowbrow. And low- 
brow is suggestive of the cave-man, isn’t it? Who 
then are the lowbrows? 

“The public,” said a celebrated writer, “is com- 
posed of various groups whose cry to us writers 
is: comfort me; amuse me; touch me; make me 
dream ; make me laugh ; make me shudder ; make 


me weep ; make me think. And only a few chosen 
spirits say to the artist, ‘Give me something fine 
in any form which may suit you best, according 
to your own temperament.’ ” 

If I should happen to please the tastes of those 
“higher-ups,” some other group of readers will 
likely complain that the Jersey Corner is this 
time turning out “childish" stuff. Gnothi scauton. 


NEW JERSEY PICK-UPS 

Frank Hoppaugh is now operating a linotype with 
David Simmons in Rahway. 

Tony Petoio is operating a linotype in the office of 
Edward Ellsworth in New York City. 

Messrs. Fred Ciampaglia and Alfred Shaw are 
linotype operators in Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Messrs R. C. Stephenson and Edward Wegrzvn 
are workng steadily in the Bristol, Pa., ship-building 
yards. 

The closing of the “fuse” department of the John 
L. Mott Company, in Trenton, has made it necessary 
for Miss Collins to return to dressmaking. 

Mr. Milton Bell, of Trenton, who is spending 
the winter at White House. N. J., reached the 70 th 

milestone in his life’s journey, on the 20th inst. 

« 

Vito Dondiego is serving a four-year apprentice- 
ship with Frank Smith the Printer, on cpmpletion of 
which he expects to become a journeyman holding a 
Union Card. 

Mildred McCready, of New Brunswick, Maurice 
McCready, of Philadelphia and Mr. Walter Beattice, 
of Lambertville, were guests of Miss Anna Camp- 
bell one Sunday recently 7 . 

George Wainwright left the Roebling Mill at Roe- 
hling several months ago and is now employed by 
Fitzgerald and Crisp, whose specialty is in the manu- 
facture of automobile 1>odies. 

Misses Ciementa Meleg and Anna Savko are ci- 
gar-makers in the Seidelberg Cigar factory on Divi- 
sion Street, Trenton, the former having been em- 
ployed there a good many years. 

Miles Sweeney is “bankman” at the office of the 
T renton Evening Times. The only thing distaste- 
ful about his job is that he has to work Saturday 
nights when most of the parties are held. 

The engagement of Miss May Turner, of Jersey 
City, to Mr. Hans P. Hansen, of Hoboken, is an- 
nounced. Both are graduates of the New Jersey 
School. Mr. Hansen until recently was camera 
man in the Photo-engraving department of the Phila- 
delphia North American, when he accepted a position 
in the New Jersey School as assistant to the In- 
structor in Printing. 



Lorraine Pease and Frank Penrose at Camp 
Mt. View, N. J. They rode from New Mar- 
ket, a distance of 35 miles. 



Willie Battersby and Lorraine Pease canoe 


ing at Mt. View, N. J. 
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THE SPICE BOX ! 

By Harry E. Stevens. 


Janus am I; oldest of potentates! 

Forward I look and backward and below 
I count — as god of avenues and gates — 

The years that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads and drift the fields with snow, 
I chase the wild fowl from the frozen fen ; 

My frosts congeal the rivers in their- flow, 

My fires fight up the hearths and hearts of men. 

Longfellow. 

Metal Long in use 

Tin was known to the Hebrew metal workers 
as an alloy of other metals as early as the time 
of Moses. There was no tin in Palestine, but in 
the time of David it was obtained from Tyre and 
Tyre was supplied by ships that traded with Tar- 
shish. Some of this tin came from Spain, but 
doubtless, the greater quantity came from the 
tin districts of Britain. 

Needles 

Needles are of ancient date. Hariette Martin- 
eau tells of seeing a piece of darning that had 
come out of an Egyptian tomb and had the 
threaded needle still sticking in it after 1000 years. 
This one remaining needle of the world of 5000 
years ago is of wood. 

Before the reign of Queen Elizabeth steel 
needles were entirely unknown and only bone, 
wood and bronze ones were used. 

A Remarkable Ring 

Perhaps the most remarkable ring in the 
world is “The Ring of the Fisherman,” worn by 
the Popes of Rome. This ring bears the device 
of St. Peter sitting in a boat holding a net, and is 
always kept by th'e grand chamberlain of the 
Vatican. When the Pope dies, his name is erased 
from the ring, and that of his successor ins- 
cribed in its place. 

Christmas Stocking Origin 

The custom of hanging the Christmas stocking 
originated in Italy. Good old Nicholas of Padua 
used to throw long knitted purses tied at both 
ends into the open windows of the poor people, 
and these purses were of yarn and not unlike a 
stocking without a foot. In time the people 
would hang the purse which they had received 
out of the window the night before Christmas, so 
that the good old saint would remember them 
again. Money grew scarce and toys and some 
useful presents for the older people were lett in- 
stead of money. 

Foot-gear 

Most of the ancient nations contented them- 
selves with sandals, which were simply soles of 
leather or other substances tied to the foot. 
Some of the early peoples, however, covered the 
foot more or less completely, and amongst such 
boot-wearing peoples were the Hitfities and the 
Romans. 

The latter nations developed considerable vari- 
ety in their foot-coverings, and the streets of 
Rome in the reign of Domitian were said to have 
been at one time so filled with cobbler's stalls 
that the emperor issued an order for their re- 
moval. Some remains of Roman shoes, it may 
be added, can be seen at the Guildhall Museum, 
London. 

The Saxons and Normans also made their 
shoes pretty much on the Roman model. During 
the middle ages shoes of extravagant length be- 
came fashionable. In the reign of Richard II, 
t!,e toes of some men’s shoes curled up nearly to 
the knee, to which they were fastened by gold or 
sl, ver chains. Several acts were passed against 
tln ® foolish practice, but long-toed shoes held 
'heir popularity for nearly three hundred years. 



Mrs. R. Huhn Mrs. F. Smith 

(nee Norma S. Churim) (nee Millie McGowan) 


The Bridal Veil 

The bridal veil is of Eastern origin, being a 
relic of the bridal canopy held oyer the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons a similar custom existed; but if the bride 
was a widow it was dispensed with. The old 
British custom was for the bride to wear her 
long hair as a veil. Only then did the groom 
behold the tresses of the maidenhood in their 
entirety and for the last time; after marriage this 
badge of virginity was neatly dressed on the head; 
or cut and carefully stored away. 

The History of the Doll 

When the first doll was made is a question that 
must remain unanswered forever. Rude, stiff 
little images have been discovered among the 
relics of prehistoric man, and learned scientists, 
scouting the idea that they were the playthings 
of prehistoric babes, have declared them to be 
small idols, and preconceived ideas of the invisi- 
ble soul and spirit. The earlier ones were little 
stone and wooden blocks, with arms and legs 
painted or chiseled on them. These were certainly 
used as dolls among the old Egyptians. In India 
they were carved out of bones and even ivory. 
The little maidens of old Greece played with 
them, and speciemens found in Attica had rude 
limbs. Roman children were taught to reverence 
them in early years, and in their teens offered 
them up as sacrifices to Venus. It is supposed 
that from Rome they were introduced among the 
uncouth German tribes, who loved their children 
as warmly as their more civilized descendants, 
and were delighted to see them amused with toys. 
In the early Middle Ages they were called 
Docke,” and the word has ingrained itself into 
the language in many ways, of which the most 
familiar is, perhaps, the little gingerbread puppets 
still called, "Pfefferdocke.” Gradually dolls came 
into use through Western Europe, and. being 
costly and much thought of, were kept carefully 
by mothers and aunts as the toys of high days 
and holidays, for too precious for workaday play- 
things. 

Not till the sixteenth century, however, did 


dolls became general, and the very earliest known 
were two small wooden knights which could be 
made to fight with one another. Only the dolls 
of the wealthy boasted limbs up to this time, and 
dolls with- heads only, and no suspicion of arms 
and legs, were general, and had the decided ad- 
vantage of being far less breakable than their 
carefully-modeled kindred. In 1859 a large stock 
of dolls was found in Nuremberg, under the 
plaster of a house that was being repaired, and 
these were thought to have been made in the 
fourteenth century, as they were without any 
separate limbs. Still, up to something like sixty 
years ago,- quantities of -such as these were pro- 
duced in the Capital of Toyland and exported to 
all parts of the world, as indestructible dollies for 
quite young children. 

As soon as dolls became general, dolls’ houses 
sprang into being, and their inanimate inhabitants 
wefie dressed like men and women. It is on 
record that at Christmas. 1572. Prince Augustus 
of Saxony sent an elaborate doll’s kitchen to two 
little princesses of five and ten years old, and it 
contained not only tables and stools, and a dress- 
er, but also forty dishes, one hundred and eight 
plates, twenty-eight egg cups, a minute work- 
basket, writing implements, and a miniature 
poultry yard! This quite set the fashion, and 
speedily afterward dolls' houses began to be made 
with bed and dining rooms for the dolls, and, in 
fact, with all the usual apartments of a house of 
the period. Spacious dwellings of this kind were 
made at Nuremberg, Ulm, Augusburg and Frank- 
fort, and sent as presents to families of children. 
So elaborate were they that they even contained 
dolls’ toys. About this time also, it became the 
custom to set apart a cupboard or small room and 
furnish it as a doll’s house, apd this went down as 
the children’s special domain from one generation 
to another. The Grand Duke Albert of Bavaria 
had a house constructed for his children which 
was really a model of a princely dwelling.— Me Call’s 
Magazine. 





LIEUT. M. P. H. LIDDY 


Lieutenant M. P. H. Liddy, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
\\ . iv. Liddy of Windsor, Ont.. is a member of 
the Royal Air Force, now stationed at Felxhowe 
on the north coast of England. He was prepar- 
ing himself for the profession at law when he 
enlisted. Mrs. and Mrs. Liddy were formerly 
pupils in the Ontario School for the Deaf at Belle- 
ville. Although a resident of Windsor across the 
river Mr. Liddy takes an active interest in the 
affairs of the various societies in Detroit. 

E. M, B. 
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Our Country 

❖ 

ET OUR object be 
our country, our 

whole country, and 

nothing but our country. 
And, by the blessing o f G o d, 
may that country itsel f be- 
come a vast and splendid 
monument, not of oppression 
and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace, and of liberty, upon 
which the world may gaze 
with admiration forever. 

Daniel Webster 
❖ 

Composed, by Esther M. Woelper . 



THE 

AMERICAN CREED 

“ I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people ; 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed ; a de- 
mocracy in a republic ; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States ; a 
perfect Union, one and inseparable ; 
established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

“I, therefore, believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it ; to support 
its Constitution ; to obey its laws ; to 
respect its flag ; and to defend it 
against all enemies.” 

WM. TYLER PAGE 
❖ 

Composed by Anna H. Campbell 



The World’s Knowledge Commandeered 
For the Service of all America 



ORGANIZED^ 

KNOWLEDGE 


O NE of the ablest educators of the land — Prof. M. V. O'Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin — was able to enlist the services of 
150 of America’s foremost educators, authors and scientists for 
the work of creating an EVERYDAY REFERENCE HELP 
for home, school and office — built around a BRAND-NEW IDEA — 
absolutely DIFFERENT from anything yet produced: 


T HE war from which we have just emerged to such a splendid 
victory has imposed upon us new demands for knowledge and 
efficiency. It makes necessary a new kind of education. It 
has brought about a new world. 


Prepare Yourself NOW 


to give efficient service in this changed world. Get ready to answer 
victoriously the call for men and women who KNOW. 


THE WORLD IS YOURS WITH THE WORLD BOOK 


aracs 

f\ v •£- / 

^ s=AND > ' PICTURE 


THE WORLD BOOK represents the only successful attempt to meet 
the new standards of world efficiency. 

It is down-to-the-minute in its information. It has an amazing array 
of new maps, graphics, and illustrations that convey in a twinkling 
the outstanding points of what you want to know. 


This experienced corps REJECTED all unimportant and out-of-date 


Says Orison Swett Marden, Editor of " New Success Magazine" 

11 In these crowded days, THE WORLD BOOKfurnishes just the sortof ref- 
erence a busy man or woman appreciates. It is by far the best of its kind. 
The more I use it, the more amazed I am to find how complete is its infor- 
mation on every known subject, from A to Z. ” 


matter. 

jf They EXEMPTED technicalities and the traditional “dead wood” 
of the old-time enyclopedia. It They ACCEPTED only live, timely, 
vital subjects. If These they ORGANIZED into convenient, usable, 
fascinating form — classified, pictured, diagrammed and charted for ac- 
tive service, for quick reference, for ready comprehension. 


USE THE COL i'OX t 0 as k f or m0 re detailed information about this 
delightful, time-saving, modern work that will pave the way to your 
better understanding of all world topics. 

HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


IT’S THE WORLD BOOK YOU WANT 

U Because it answers your everyday questions — clearly, authoritatively, 
and in a way that invites you to continue your research via the abun- 
dant cross-references and lists of “Related Subjects.” 

H Because it was planned and built AFTER the World War, so that 
it has the new world-viewpoint and links every topic to present-day 
life and interests. 

f Because it includes within its ten volumes the whole world of edu- 
cational works. 

Because it is as easy to use as a dictionary and as readable as a 
book of adventure. It takes all the drudgery out of research. 




Hanson-Roach-Fowler Co., 

104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Send me your booklet, “Some- 
thing New Under the Sun, ’’ and 
the current Service Bulletin, out- 
lining special research work for 
the month through interesting 
questions. Also tell me about the 
dime-a-day plan for acquiring this 
new “efficiency tool. ” 


Address 


Position 
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National Association of the 
Deaf 

Organised 1880 Incorporated 1900 
An Organization kor the Welfare 
OF ALL THE DEAF 

Objects 

To educate the public as to the Deaf ; 

To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus fu: :he Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor ; 

To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers ; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children; 

To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all ; 

To' seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes ; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members : Deaf Citizens of the 
United States ; 

Associate Members : Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 

Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ: THE NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

Officers 

James H. Cloud, President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Berkeley, California. 

Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Olathe, Kansas. 

John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Member. 

Architect, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Trustees Endowment Fund 

Willis Hubbard, Treasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 

State Organizer For New Jersey 

Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships may be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 

School for the Deaf. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Join the N. A. D. Do it now. 
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of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, libra- 
rians, clergymen, by successful men 
and women the world over. 

Are You Equipped to Win? 
The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. .Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 
ical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 

Regular and iadia-Paper Editions. 


PAINTS 

For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 

■ lb 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 
Bulletin No. 6 


Beadell, W. W Arlington 

Breese, Miss Clara ...Eatontown 

Campbell, Miss Anna Trenton 

Dirkes, Albert E Union Hill 

Ellison, Arthur N ewark 

Gompers, George K. S Trenton 

Hansen, Hans P Hoboken 

Hoppaugh, Frank Wesley .. Ogdensburg 

Kent, Miss Annabelle East Orange 

Metzler, Vincent Somerville 

N utt, F rank T renton 

Palmer, H. E. (associate member) England 

Pease, Lorraine B Plainfield 

Porter, George S Trenton 

Porter, Mrs. George S Trenton. 

Simmons, David Rahway 

Souweine, Mrs. E.... Grant wood 

Stemple, Miss May S Merchantville 

Stengele, Henry Plainfield 

Stevens, Harry E Merchantville 

Sweeney, Miles Trenton 

Sweeney, Mrs. Miles Trenton. 

D. Tatar insky Canada 


All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 
to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 
and help BOOST the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

An initiation fee of $1.00 will entitle you to mem- 
bership. See advertisement. 

The names of new members will be added to the 
Bulletins that follow. 

George S. Porter, 
State Organizer. 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

JOIN NOW 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

it 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


WANTED 

Photographs of Conventions and Outings. 

Photographs of Children of Deaf Parents. 

Photographs of the Deaf in Business. 

Photographs of the Deaf engaged in unusual oc- 
cupations. 

Photographs of the New Jersey Deaf with brief 
sketches. 

Photographs of Prominent Deaf Persons. 

These can be used in The Silent Worker from 
time to time as occasion permits. 

The SiiEnt Worker is bound to be bigger, bright- 
er and better than ever. Will you co-operate by 
sending us what we ask for gratituously. Another 
favor — help boost the circulation of the paper by 
urging your friends to subscribe. 

Send to THE SILENT WORKER, 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 






THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Melvin A. Rice Oscar W. Jeffery 

John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 
Ernest R. Ackerman Robert L. Cox 

Officers of the Board 

Melvin A, Rice President 

John C. VanDyke .... Vice-President 

Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Principal 

MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Supervising Oral Principal 

TEACHERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN CRAVER KANE 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
AMY M. HALES 
ELLA B. LLOYD 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 
ANITA M. LEE 
VIRGINIA ROGERS 
FLORENCE LEWIS 
PHOEBE E. OEHLER 
HELEN KIRK 
MARGARET J. BRILL 
CLAUDIA FORMAN. 


ALVIN E. POPE, M.A. 
Superintendent 


WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB 
Principal Clerk and Business Manager 

MARION C. W^ELSH 
Stenographer and Clerk 


MRS. SARA BISHOP 
Matron 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS 
Supervisor of Boys 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

HE New Jersey School For The Deaf, estab- 


ANNA M. FITZPATRICK 
Supervisor of Small Boys 

MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY 
Supervisor of Small Boys 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
Faculty Counselor for Boys 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

JOHN P. WALKER 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 
Supervisor of Girls 

ADA R. STUDT 
Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D. 
Attending Physician 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 
Oculist 


GEORGE S. POR'l'ER Printing an< 

HANS P. HANSEN Asst. Printing ar 

FANNIE L. SWEENEY Asst, to Ihstr. 

J. LEWIS JOHNSON 

Mechanical Drawing and V 

WILLIAM D. HUNT Asst. Wood 

Carpentry. 

HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES 

BERTHA BILBEE 

MIRAM M. STEVENSON Millinery and 

CATHERINE SMYTH .Tailoring an 

MARY I. KOEHLER Bonn 

BURTUS E. CARSON 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, .Military « 

Training Instructor lor Boys 
ADA R. STUDT Physical Training Instruc 


LeROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S. 
Dentist 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N. 
Nurse and Dietitian 


Charles McLaughlin 

Engineer 


THE SILENT WORKER 


R A C H The . 

Photographer Crossley Machine Company 


'N 


B W JERSEY 

History and Genealogy 


A specialty 


( incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
W ashing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 

Do your shopping 

At Trenton’s 

MOST RELIABLE STORE 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 


Che British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine — newspa- 
per for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

tbe British Deaf times, 

35 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


Gifts of Utility 

Sold in Trenton at the 

Capital Gift Shop 


IJj Self -Filling 

W Fountain Pen 

The Capital Stationery j 

15 N. Warren St. 


TRAVER’S 


108 S. Broad. 


BOOK 

STORE 

Trenton 


M artin g. ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and 
Poultry Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS, 
Phone 210 Trenton 


School Supplies, Sporting Goods, 
Games’ Outdoors Sports and 
Amusements 

30 E. State St. Trenton 


WM.J CON VERY & SONS 

Largest line of 

Furniture and Carpets 

»*; in the Icity., 

129 N. Broad St. Trenton 





